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OLK tales are frequently tall tales, but the 
story of the notable record made by the NEW YORK 
FOLKLORE QUARTERLY is not a tall tale. It is based 
on the appearance in the QUARTERLY of a wide 
variety of excellent articles of interest to all folklor- 
ists, teachers, musicians, and everyone else who finds 
pleasure in reading our ore! traditions. Many different 
kinds of folklore, including ghost stories, proverbs, bal- 
lads, child lore, folk toles and folk songs have already 
appeared in the magazine. 


‘Fis QUARTERLY hes never pretended to be 
@ scholarly journal, rather it has sought to give back 
to the people of this State something of their heritage 
so thet it would not be lost in a noisy and discordant 
time. It seeks to help the general reader, teachers and 
students find in that heritage elements of interest and 
significance. It seeks to remind its readers that Ameri- 
can culture today is composed of many facets, and to 
that end it hes published the lore of the many races 
who are the Yankees of today. Its articles range over 
the rivers and valleys, the mountains ond the villages 
and the cities of New York State. 
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.. ioe the Christmas rush of mail sometimes delays delivery 
of our Winter issues, we always try to include articles appro- 
priate to the holidays. This time, in addition to holiday lore, we 
include articles about songs, and as usual we sigh for the days 
when we shall have money to present tunes. 

Dr. Cazden’s article is of a sort which we seldom print: the 
carefully reasoned argument. In the present case, we have a study 
of a ballad recorded in our Catskills from the singing of old 
George Edwards, whom many of our readers heard before his 
recent death. While we do not agree with all of Dr. Cazden’s 
points (for example, his estimate of Scott), we feel that the 
article is a valuable addition to the scholarship of British ballads 
in America. Comments will be welcomed for use in the Glory 
Hole. 

New York State is so cosmopolitan that we can never limit our 
range to the old Dutch and British lore, though for the holidays of 
1953 we shall have another interesting article on Dutch lore. This 
year, for novelty, we have short articles by Yorkers about holiday 
lore of the Czechs and the Ukrainians. To supplement the recent 
article by Dr. Galvin on Sojourner Truth we have obtained an 
account of another Negro heroine, Mother Lavender of Utica, 
whose name will always be blessed at the New Year. Instead of 
filling our usual department called Neighbors, we have included 
Mr. Glah’s article from Pennsylvania about one of America’s 
notable pageants. In special ways New York and Pennsylvania 
are sister-states. 

It is easier to explain what we give you than to explain what 
we do not give. I hope that in 1953 we may return to the former 
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practice of publishing at least one tune in every issue. Also we 
have not forgotten the Index, which we have had to omit for the 
volumes from 1947-52. Last year Miss Helen Fraser generously 
made an index through 1951, but the greatly increased costs of 
production prevented the use of her material. The Editor still 
hopes to publish an index soon, if only for the libraries which 
need it. Old Blind Sam the singing sailor, who died in a county 
home, used to quote a proverb, ““There’s no disgrace in poverty, 
but it’s damn inconvenient.” In spite of volunteer editing and 
authorship, the NYFQ could not exist without annual grants 
from the Farmers’ Museum—unless the price of subscriptions were 
considerably increased, and we have decided to hold down that 
price through 1953. What you can do to help the Society is to 
bring in about five hundred more subscriptions, as President 
Warner hopes. Such additional funds would be a New Year’s 
gift to us all. The QuarTerLy will not go under, but it can be 
bigger and better. Among the journals of folklore in this country, 
the NYFQ still ranks either first or second in number of sub- 
scribers. To all of these friends we wish happy holidays. 


H. W. T. 
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HEN the wind is from the East, it’s fit for neither man nor 

beast.” So say our seafaring friends who helped make our 
vacation at Orient, Long Island, such a pleasant and productive 
lore-collecting visit. Hope this saying applies only to the weather. 
This page is definitely a wind from the East, now that we have 
become a Long Islander. Met a lot of “Up Streeters,” “Down 
Neckers,” ‘‘Shad-eyes,” and “Hairleggers” on the trip. What’s 
more, we signed up some of them for the N.Y.F.S. How are you 
doing with your prospects? 

What a time we had at Ticonderoga. The joint meeting of 
our Society and the Vermont folklorists was a stem-winder. A 
salute to President Leon Dean and his Green Mountain boys— 
and girls! Once again they captured Ticonderoga. Carl Carmer, 
Chairman of the big New York Winter Meeting, has set January 
17 as the tentative date. It’s going to be a gathering long to be 
remembered. Bring your brothers and your sisters and your 
cousins and your aunts. We'll let you know, who, what, when, 
and where in due time. 

When Christmas time comes around it always brings me a 
happy memory of Dick and Flupe—two little boys who lived 
across the field from our house in Carolina. I can see them now 
standing in our kitchen, greeting my mother early Christmas 
morning in the old-time way. “Christmas Gif’, Miss Mabel! 
Christmas Gif’! Please, mam, Ma say send her’n by we.’—and 
they took home their Christmas gifts, and a Christmas blessing. 

May we be the bearers of the Christmas blessing. Christmas 
Gif’, Lord! Please, Sir, send Your’n by we! 


F. M. W. 
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THE STORY 
OF A CATSKILL BALLAD 


By NORMAN CAZDEN 


N THE study of folk music in the United States, one segment 

of the immense body of traditional song has been given per- 

haps undue attention. That is the group of songs which stem 
from ballads of. English-Scottish origin. Commonly these are iden- 
tified as “Child Ballads” after the noted Francis James Child, 
whose monumental research and classification have become stand- 
ard references. Rarely has it seemed necessary to question the 
premises, the methods, or the perspectives of Child’s teachings. 
The student of balladry tends to adopt these without further 
examination, and rests content if he has located and identified 
one more version of, say, Barbara Allen. 

Two of the ballad strains in the Child collection relate to the 
tragedy of Yarrow. Certain questions about these strains arise in 
tracing the background of a version of the Yarrow tragedy found 
in the song tradition of the Catskill Mountain area of New York 
State. Our analysis suggests that these particular ballad strains 
need to be re-interpreted. But in addition, the approach and 
method used may point up some theoretical weaknesses to which 
ballad scholarship has been peculiarly subject. Principal among 
these weaknesses has been the neglect of historical content, and 
of the formal-poetic reflections of that content, which alone give 
ballads their social and artistic viability and justify an interest 
in balladry that is more than a search for antique curiosities. 
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Prof. Child divides the traditional Scottish ballads dealing 
with the Yarrow locale into two distinct strains: The Braes of 
Yarrow (no. 214) and Rare Willie Drowned in Yarrow, or, The 
Water of Gamrie (no. 215). We are instructed that despite occas- 
ional “confusion” of the two, and despite certain transfers of lines 
or of images from one to the other, the two ballad strains are 
distinct in their essential story and in their historical roots. 
Child’s conclusion was reached after wide study of the then 
available variants of these ballads, and after some controversy, 
the narrow terms of which need not detain us here. An examina- 
tion of the problem in terms of historical content reveals that the 
painstaking, formal techniques of academic scholarship have been 
unequal to their subject. 

If we sift out what is common to and pertinent in the vers- 
ions given by Child, the basic story of the first Yarrow ballad, 
The Braes of Yarrow, reads thus:—The hero, sometimes named 
Willie, and the heroine, who may be named Sarah, either plan 
to marry or are already married, depending on the version. 
Sarah’s family object to what they regard as an unequal or an 
improper match. Her brothers and/or some rival suitors, in all 
numbering usually nine, challenge or threaten the hero, and pro- 
pose or plot a meeting with him on the banks of the Yarrow 
river. The girl tries unsuccessfully to dissuade her true love from 
going to this meeting. Alternatively, the hero must cross the Yar- 
row river to reach his true love for a planned elopement. On the 
banks of the Yarrow, the hero meets the brothers, with or without 
additional armed retainers. In the ensuing fight he kills or dis- 
ables all of them, except one brother, usually named John, who 
stabs him treacherously in the back. In one version, whose 
importance we shall see, the hero’s body is then thrown into the 
river. Meanwhile the heroine has dreamed that she was pulling 
up heather, which is interpreted as a portent of sorrow. She is 
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informed of the tragedy, or it is hinted, and after a search she 
finds the hero’s body and bears it home. Her family offers, as 
consolation, to find a better match for the girl, but she refuses, 
and in some versions she pines away and dies. 

The tale of Rare Willie Drowned in Yarrow centers around 
an accidental drowning. As background, but only in those vers- 
ions which give the Waters of Gamrie as the scene, we learn that 
Willie’s mother objects to his impending marriage, presumably 
because he is a younger son. Willie sets out nevertheless for the 
home of the heroine with a large wedding party. On the way they 
cross either the flooded Yarrow river or the waters of Gamrie, 
and Willie is swept off his horse and drowned. When the pros- 
pective bride is informed of this, she goes out to seek the body, 
and either drowns on the way or kills herself. 

The problems set by this second Yarrow tale are severe. In 
those versions which give the Yarrow river as the locale, all are 
quite brief, none contains any connected narrative, none gives the 
background of conflict, and nearly all the verses are identical 
with or appropriate to the preceding ballad, with which Child 
observes it “has been partially confused.” Where the waters of 
Gamrie are the scene, the story is more complete, but it is then 
highly unsatisfactory both as to tragic meaning and as to form. 
The drowning is accidental, and hence is not poetically related 
to the background situation, not even as a dire fate theme. What- 
ever historical setting was originally imprinted in the incident 
has been lost, and nothing remains to make it memorable. It is 
therefore striking that no recent versions have been obtained, 
and that none have appeared in this country. Even the facts are 
doubtful, since it has been remarked that at Gamrie, on the coast 
of Moray Firth, there is no water Willie could have drowned in 
but the sea. 

Our description suggests, first. that Child Ballad no. 215 
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actually consists of two distinct ballads, one a group of fragmen- 
tary verses relating to a drowning tragedy at the Yarrow River, 
the other a more or less connected but obscure narrative whose 
setting is Gamrie. Further, if we put aside the Gamrie tale as 
independent in origin, we may suggest that Rare Willie Drowned 
in Yarrow and Child Ballad no. 214, The Braes of Yarrow, do in 
fact stem from a single source and form parts of one ballad strain. 
Both suggestions are contrary to Child’s classification. Our 
interest lies in the second. 

Are the two. strains of the Yarrow tragedy a single ballad? The 
central point of Rare Willie Drowned in Yarrow would seem to 
be the death of the hero by drowning, whereas in The Braes of 
Yarrow it comes about as the result of a fight. Can these different 
forms of climax be reconciled as belonging to the same story? 

They can, and moreover they need to be. For only a combina- 
tion of the numerous forms and variants of both these Yarrow 
ballad strains can yield an intelligible content and form for 
either. This suggested composite strain is what we observe, in 
fact, in the following text, obtained in the Catskill Mountain 
region of New York State, sung by the late George Edwards. 


The Dewy, Dewy Dens of Yarrow 


1 There were seven sons, and two of them twins, 
There were seven sons in the Yarrow, 
And all did fight for their own true love 
In the dewy, dewy dens of Yarrow. 


2 “Oh, mother dear, I had a dream, 
A dream of grief and sorrow: 
I dreamed I was gathering pretty heather bloom 
In the dewy, dewy dens of Yarrow.” 


3 “Daughter dear, I read your dream, 
Your dream of grief and sorrow: 
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Your love, Jimmy, is lying slain 
"Way down in the dens of Yarrow.” 


4 She sot him up, she sot him down, 


She sot him all through Yarrow, 
And there she found him lying slain 


At the back of a bush into Yarrow. 


5 She washed his face, she combed his hair, 
She combed it neat and narrow, 
And then she washed the bloody, bloody wownd 
That he had got in Yarrow. 


6 Her hair, it was three quarters long, 
And the color of it was yallow; 
She wrapped it ’round his middle so small, 
And she carried him home from Yarrow. 


7 “Oh, mother dear, go make my bed, 
Go make it neat and narrow, 
For my love died last night for me, 
I will die for him tomorrow.” — 


8 “Daughter dear, don’t be so grieved, 
Don’t be so grieved with sorrow: 
I'll lead you to a better, better one 
Than the one you lost into Yarrow.” 


9 She dressed herself into clean, white clothes, 
And away to the waters of Yarrow; 
And there she laid her own self down, 
And she died on the banks of Yarrow. 


Verse [Stanza] 1 of this text is inexplicable save as the story 
of The Braes of Yarrow, as the story of the fight. The unclarity 
of the third line is resolved if it be reconstructed as: Whom Will 
did fight for his own true love. This reading is not at all improb- 
able as the original form of that line, and is the more likely in 
the light of certain consistent garblings of word-sounds found in 
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over a hundred songs preserved from the singing of George 
Edwards. 

Most of the other verses appear quite regularly in the frag- 
ments of Rare Willie Drowned in Yarrow. But there is no refer- 
ence to drowning, and on the contrary there is repeated stress 
on slaying and on bloody ‘“wownd.” Verses 5 and 8, again, are 
found only in the fight story; and in particular, many versions have 
the image She washed his face, she combed his hair occurring 
twice, once prior to the fight and again on the recovery of the 
body. 

Thus, though our text contains all of the characteristic ele- 
ments of the drowning story but the actual drowning, it can derive 
only from the narrative of the fight. The tale is hardly less com- 
plete than it is in most known versions, except as these may have 
non-essential repetitions and probably late graftings. And our 
text allows for a positive reconstruction of both strains of the 
Yarrow tragedy into a single and reasonable form that encon- 
passes the elements of all other known variants. 

Let us direct some questions towards making sense of the 
narrative. The seven brothers of the heroine, and perhaps others 
with them, engage in a fight with the hero. One of them kills him 
by treachery at the moment he seems to be winning. “The pre- 
ponderance of tradition is to the effect that the hero was treach- 
erously slain by his wife’s (love’s) brother (John),” declares Child. 
What was the fight about? 

For answer, we must go back in history to the social frame- 
work of feudal Scotland, to the mores of the feudal clan. The 
members of the landowning clans developed marked attitudes of 
compulsive family ties in matters of “honor.” The concept of 
family “honor” was, it is well known, a transparent romanticizing 
of the more fundamental drive for the protection of feudal prop- 
erty-relations, of the line of inheritance. The symbolic form taken 
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by this deeply rooted drive was the fierce “defense” of a preten- 
tiously exalted womanhood, personified in the virtuous sister. 
The sister was to be “protected” from entanglements of affection 
with any member of the wrong rival clan, and more particularly 
from any contact on an equal, human basis with a person of lower 
rank. The very real danger to the status of the feudal family was 
invariably portrayed as a possible contamination of a mythical 
“pure blood” invented for this very use. Actually the danger lay 
in the threat to the continuance of feudal-type, single lineage 
inheritance of land and its “title.” 

The cause of the tragic fight in the Yarrow ballad, the reason 
for the heavy odds, the reason for the implied ambush situation, 
the indecision among versions as to whether the opponents of the 
hero were all brothers of his true love or armed retainers or 
approved members of their caste, and the final desperate treach- 
ery—all these elements are explicable, and indeed tragically 
inevitable, in the light of the social framework described. For 
how do these sordid circumstances come to be plotted by noble 
knights, by the self-proclaimed paragons of “honor” and “‘chiv- 
alry’’? Simply because this exalted “honor” and “‘chivalry,” largely 
a fiction made glamorous by the literary poets and novelists, was 
never meant to apply to a ploughboy. 

For version after version of the Yarrow ballad identifies the 
hero as a ploughboy without rights recognized by the feudal 
knights. Of four single verses given with the tunes in Journal of 
the Folk Song Society, two identify the hero as a ploughman lad, 
the other two as a plooman lad. Child’s texts J, K, and L describe 
him as a servant lad of Gala or as a ploughboy lad in Yarrow. 

Hence our hero has no defense against unbridled violence, no 
recourse, other than his own ability to fight. The rules of chival- 
rous conduct do not apply to him. Willie’s right to love, poetic- 
ally the most precious symbol of freedom, is not lawful in the 
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eyes of those for whom romance, ironically enough, was named. 
And a woman's love fares no better at their hands. The noble 
knights do not hesitate to sacrifice the love and even the life of 
the high-born sister whose status they claim to defend. Thus, in 
its denial of the crucial freedom to love, the principle of “‘pro- 
tection” of maidenly honor becomes a crude disguise for callous 
subjugation of womanhood. 


Willie fights alone, by implication poorly armed, and he dies 
valiantly and by foul means at the hands of those who pose as 
his “natural betters.” The main image of the Yarrow ballad is 
thus an instance of the daily violence of entrenched feudal rule. 
It would violate both historical reality and poetic truth, which 
are in the deepest sense identical, were the hero to win, though in 
another sense the ballad is also a poetic prophecy of the condi- 
tions of that victory. 

Therein lies the tragic quality of the ballad of Yarrow, therein 
lies the kernel of poetry that elevates the narrative to the level of 
tragedy in the full literary sense. It is this tragic content that 
guides the internal poetic truth of the ballad and makes it more 
than the relating of a poignant incident. Only this tragic con- 
tent gives to the ballad at once literary merit and social-historical 
validity, so that it enters into the national tradition of a people 
and is transmitted orally through the centuries. 

Prof. Child has unaccountably ignored altogether this histori- 
cal germ of the Yarrow ballad. Instead he has drawn upon the 
notoriously unreliable Walter Scott for a rather tortured explana- 
tion. That explanation tells of an inter-clan conflict or feud inci- 
dent supposed to have happened in fact. 

Walter Scott submits that the Yarrow tragedy is but a local 
news story, a true romantic tale of the feud between the Scotts of 
Tushielaw and the Scotts of Thirlestane, occurring about the 
turn of the 17th century. A member of the former family carried 
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off a daughter, named Grizel or Grisell, of the opposing family. 
In revenge, he was waylaid and killed in a duel, recorded as hav- 
ing taken place in the year 1616. 

Let us note how the fight, described in the ballad as involv- 
ing ambush, heavy odds and treachery, becomes through Scott’s 
transformation a duel, with its implications of formal, chivalric 
conduct. The tale is fanciful, and it accounts for none of the 
poetry in the ballad. And the facts cannot be correct. Veitch has 
investigated in detail the genealogy of the time and area, tracing 
these very families and their conflicts. He demonstrates that the 
man supposed by Scott to have been the slain hero was in fact 
sufficiently alive to inherit his property in the year 1633; and 
that the only other man who might conceivably have fulfilled 
the hero’s rdle in 1616 was over 70 years old! 


Through strange gullibility, therefore, Child has accepted 
as a probable historical source for the Yarrow ballad a decidedly 
biased, belittling and, it turns out, impossible explanation. The 
reason for Scott’s fanciful tale, other than slovenly research, is 
abundantly clear. For Scott’s feudal-romantic concept of history 
and poetry required that a ballad, which is both, concern only 
characters of gentle blood, that a casual incident involving the 
proper families gives rise to both history and poetry, while a most 
telling portrait of the typical relations of poor and rich could be 
neither. Scott did not hesitate to juggle with facts to make them 
fit his theory. Here, for example, is his distortion of a key line of 
the Yarrow ballad in his re-written “collation” of texts. Working 
from the line in Herd’s fragment, They've slain, they've slain the 
comeliest swain, Scott substitutes They've slain—the comeliest 
knight they've slain. Even as a poetic line the first is superior, 
so that literary judgment has been over-ridden by aristocratic 
prejudice. Yet Child, whose major study was the popular ballad, 
has succumbed to a poorly founded account by an incurable and 
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literary apologist whose weaknesses Child recognized on other 
occasions. 


In the light of the fundamental tragic conflict of the Yarrow 
ballad, other features of the known variant texts, however differ- 
ent in detail, become logical and poetic extensions of the story. 
Thus, in some versions, Willie and Sarah are but lovers; in others, 
they are secret lovers. Alternatively, they have planned to elope, 
or they have eloped. Again, they are already married, in defiance 
of family opposition, though the bride still lives at her family 
home. And yet again, the married couple already has a child. The 
underlying tragedy does not reside in these variant details, except 
insofar as they bear on the elapsed time and the degree of provo- 
cation required for the germination of the murder plot. 

Among the puzzling verses or images is verse 7 of the George 
Edwards text above. These lines are familiar to many as part of 
a totally different and well-known ballad, Bonny Barbara Allen, 
Child no. 84. Is this merely an instance of accidental transfer or 
borrowing, of a ‘““wandering verse’? Ballad scholars have not com- 
mented. 

But the doctrine of accidental transfer is not only question- 
begging, it does not in this case explain why the verse occurs in 
most versions of the Yarrow ballad, even the most fragmentary. 
Neither does it account for the inevitability and logic of the lines 
in that ballad. Moreover, we may observe that this verse occurs 
especially in the second of Child’s Yarrow classifications, as part 
of the drowning tale. But by what logic, if Willie has drowned 
by happenstance, does his true love declare, Since my love died 
for me today, I’ll die for him tomorrow? The drowning cannot 
be explained from any known text as having been on her behalf. 
Only the tragic fight in Child’s first classification can make 
immediate sense and good poetry of this. 

Further, let us note that the image of the bed having been 
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made wide, and now to be made narrow, can only refer to two 
possible situations. Either the marriage has already taken place, 
or it has been planned and prepared. Now neither of these situa- 
tions is remotely possible in the Barbara Allen story, which the 
verse therefore does not fit! There is no call whatever for hard- 
hearted Barbara Allen to ask that her bed be made neat and nar- 
row, or soft and narrow, since at no time had she envisaged a 
wide bed. On the other hand, this is how the verse occurs in two 
versions of the Yarrow ballad given by Barry: 


Last night I made my bed so wide, 

Tonight I'll make it narrow: 

With a pretty baby by my side 

And a dead man for its father. 
Barry reconstructs the last line as reading originally: And a deid 
man for my marrow. Alternatively, 


I meant to make my bed fu wide, 
But you may make it narrow, 

For now I've none to be my guide 
But a deid man drowned in Yarrow. 


It becomes clear that the image of the wide bed, hence of the 
bed made neat and narrow, does not belong to the Barbara Allen 
story, with which it is wholly incongruous, but to the Yarrow 
tragedy, in which it is poetically inevitable. Further, though those 
lines occur largely in the “drowning” strain, they properly result 
from the events of the “‘fight” strain, showing once more that the 
separation into two Yarrow ballads is incorrect. 

A further indication of this same verse lies in the highly 
stylized rhyme-scheme, characteristic of the Yarrow ballad, but 
not found in Barbara Allen. This rhyme-scheme, indeed, is one 
of the most striking features of the various Yarrow texts. In all 
known versions of The Braes of Yarrow, and also in all the dis- 
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tinct texts of Rare Willie Drowned in Yarrow (those not refer- 
ring to Gamrie), most verses have a second and fourth line ending 
with the word Yarrow or with a rhyme for it. In the George 
Edwards text above, these rhymes appear throughout. 

Now rhymes for the word Yarrow are not easy to find. Cer- 
tain of them derive from archaic or dialect forms, such as mar- 
row, meaning match or mate. Others require considerable stretch- 
ing, as yellow or yallow. In some versions, rhyming words such 
as sparrow, harrow, borrow and arrow have been introduced, 
apparently, solely because they provide rhymes, since their use 
forces some rather incongruous details upon the story. Rhymes 
requiring some strain, as full sore O, before O and Sarah, are 
more ingenious, since they fit the story and the mood well. Most 
common and apt are the rhymes narrow, marrow, sorrow, mor- 
row, tomorrow and thorough or thorrow (meaning through). 

This remarkable stylization of rhymes is in part a mnemonic 
aid, in part an aid to formal unity. But the rhymes also produce 
an emotional overtone, a kind of musical effect, through the repe- 
tition of certain suggestive sounds. The emphasis on the sound of 
the word sorrow, which in one text occurs in eight out of twenty 
verses, is unmistakable in its effect. It is of the same order of poe- 
tic treatment as the first line of our version with its series of 
intoned ns—seven sons, and two of them twins—an effect made 
more emphatic by the rhythmic pauses in the tune. 

It would be too much to declare that any verses not having 
this stylized rhyme-scheme are by that token to be regarded as 
spurious additions to the ballad root. Neither do any and all 
verses possessing such rhymes become thereby necessary and 
integral to the narrative; some were clearly devised for the sake 
of virtuosity. Yet it is striking that just those verses which lack 
the characteristic rhyme-scheme are the least likely to recur in a 
majority of versions, that they are not essential to a fully recon- 
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structed narrative, and that they often contradict other significant 
elements. 

For example, many of Child’s versions of The Braes of Yarrow 
open with a scene in which the hero is drinking in company with 
the brothers, and exchanging challenges with them. This opening 
invariably lacks the typical rhyme-scheme, the lines are highly 
unstable as to transmission through many different versions, and 
the whole scene is contrary to the surprise or ambush situation 
given in the fight itself. Is this merely coincidence? 

Again, in the various versions of Rare Willie Drowned in Yar- 
row, which Child gives as a separate ballad (we ignore those texts 
giving Gamrie as the locale), there is only one verse, the first, 
which does not normally occur in The Braes of Yarrow; and it is 
precisely this verse which does not have the characteristic rhyme- 
scheme: 


Willie’s rare, an Willie’s fair, 

An Willie’s wondrous bonny, 

An Willie’s promised to marry me, 
Gin he married ony. 


Quite possibly this verse may be proper to the Gamrie ballad 
only, for it recurs there. And if this be so, Child’s classification of 
the two Yarrow strains as distinct seems instantly more doubtful. 
For Child remarks, with respect to the longest and most complete 
6-verse text (C) of Rare Willie Drowned in Yarrow, that verses 
2, 3, 5, and 6 “belong to the preceding ballad, 4 is common to 
both.” But even if this opening verse 1 were to be accounted part 
of the Yarrow story, we would still have consistency. For a highly 
probable reconstruction requires that Willie was on his way 
across the Yarrow to claim his true love when he was waylaid, 
and requires also that the girl proudly and defiantly avow her 
love for the ploughboy. Thus a consideration of the formai 
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rhyme-scheme as well as the content suggests that the two strains 
of the Yarrow ballad are part of one root, and incidentally that a 
verse often associated with Barbara Allen does not belong to that 
ballad, but to the Yarrow tragedy. 


Child regards the image of the bed made neat and narrow as 
not proper to the drowning strain of the Yarrow ballad. His judg- 
ment is indeed correct, and the verse would be an illogical one, 
if no more than an accidental drowning were the burden of the 
narrative. In the other strain, where the fight is the central inci- 
dent, this image is well answered by the offer of consolation, as 
in verse 8 of the George Edwards text. In this case the girl’s 
mother, in other versions her father, offers to arrange a substitute 
match with a better, better one. Elsewhere the match proffered 
is with a better Lord (Child D, E, F, G), a finer lord (Child H, I), 
or with one of higher degree/Than the ploughman laddie of 
Yarrow (Ord). But this theme returns us once again to the under- 
lying cause of the fight: For she has forsaken both lords and 
knights/And loved a servant lad in Galla (Child J), showing once 
more that the issue involved was not a clan feud. If the consola- 
tion image be implicit in the story of the fight strain, then clearly 
so is the image of the bed made neat and narrow which it answers. 
How, then, did mention of the bed get into the more fragmen- 
tary and uncertain drowning strain, supposing that to be a sep- 
arate ballad? To regard it as an incursion or transfer is not a 
sufficient answer. For on such a ground it is much more likely that 
the first verse of the drowning strain, Willie’s rare and Willie’s 
fair... may be a transfer from the Gamrie ballad, since that verse 
alone does not turn up as part of the fight story. 

The other poetic images found in both strains of the Yarrow 
ballad are in accord with our view of the underlying historical 
content of the tragedy, and of the essential unity of the two strains. 
Thus, the descriptive emphasis on the comeliness of the hero, 
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verse 5 in the Catskill text above, rather than of the girl, occurs 
regularly in the fight story, and in another form is the point of 
the first verse of the drowning strain. The poetic validity of 
these images rests on the enlistment of the sympathy of the 
hearers of the ballad with the love of the girl for the man. And 
this sympathy, in turn, is necessary for full consciousness of 
the tragic meaning, in that it was her love that violated clan 
mores. In terms of attitude, therefore, the two strains are alike, 
and the corresponding lines complementary. 

Elsewhere even the lines are similar, and in both forms they 
contribute to the same tragic whole. The urgent, solicitous search, 
verse 4 of our text, is found in both strains. So is the dream-pre- 
monition of danger, verses 2 and 3, which stems obviously from 
an awareness of sufficient cause. None of these images emerges as 
a necessary poetic extension of a hypothetically distinct drowning 
narrative, yet it is precisely in that strain that they compose a 
major part. 

What remains, then, of the supposition of a separate Yarrow 
ballad whose burden is a drowning? Only the drowning itself. Is 
the drowning theme alone, then, sufficient reason for the separa- 
tion of the strains? Certainly it appears to be incongruous with 
the story of the fight. 

We may propose three possible explanations for the drown- 
ing theme. First, mention of the drowning may result from a 
transfer or incursion of the ‘‘wandering verse’’ type, originating, 
for instance in the Waters of Gamrie ballad. Such a transfer is not 
to be dismissed as a possibility, so long as it has the nature of a 
random interchange. In this regard we may note that Child 
Ballad no. 216, the tragedy of Clyde Water, has the following 
lines, version A: 
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She sought him up, she sought him down, 
She sought him braid and narrow; 

In the depest pot in a’ Claid’s water, 
Ther she gat Suit Willie. 


Apart from the locale, similar lines occur in both strains of the 
Yarrow ballad as well as in the Waters of Gamrie. 

But if the drowning theme be an incursion from another 
hallad, a decision is needed as to the direction of the transfer, 
from which song into which. This decision can come only from 
an analysis of the narrative and poetic content of each. As we shall 
see, there is no necessity that the drowning theme have come into 
the Yarrow ballad from another source; if it did, it must have 
been integrated at a rather early stage. 

A second possible explanation for the drowning theme would 
be the supposition of an independent narrative tragedy, of which 
only fragments remain. The theme of this hypothetical root of 
Rare Willie Drowned in Yarrow would then have to be distinct 
from the stories of The Braes of Yarrow and of The Waters of 
Gamrie. And we must suppose that this burden could not have 
been merely an unfortunate drowning, but have had some deeper 
meaning, since to be true tragedy the theme must transcend per- 
sonal loss. 

Such an independent tragic content can indeed be recon- 
structed from the elements of Rare Willie Drowned in Yarrow. 
Included would be the description of Willie, the dream-portent 
and its interpretation, the search, and perhaps the recovery of the 
body. True, our reconstruction would have to discard, without 
sufficient warrant, other elements invariably associated with these 
in the Yarrow tragedy. But more significantly, it would require 
that we transgress one of the unspoken, yet absolute and inflex- 
ible limits imposed upon “objective” research in classical English- 
Scottish ballad scholarship. For the perspectives of traditional 
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Child-Ballad study carefully and systematically exclude any com- 
parison of fundamentals with the tradition of Irish song. 

What follows is therefore heretical:—A traditional theme in 
Irish song is the luring of a young man to his drowning, by a siren 


he or mist-maiden. Child has reluctantly admitted one such tale, 
The Mermaid, no. 289, to his collection while his followers have 
er —_uniformly treated the song with disdain, as not quite up to some 
eT, undeclared standard. The Mermaid is of Irish origin. 
aps On investigating the mermaid motif in Irish balladry, we find 
all indeed a veritable relative of Rare Willie Drowned in Yarrow. 
0 -—- True, 'there are no notable similarities of lines, of narrative, of 
ve style, or of rhythm; and the period of origin for available texts 
. is much later. This relative is the Irish song, The Lakes of Cooi 


Finn, in which, incidentally, the drowned hero’s name happens to 
ich be Willie. 

But if we would reject a theory of accident, or a heretical 
theory, as an explanation of the drowning theme, one possibility 
of remains. Let us assume that there is but one Yarrow ballad strain, 
and that the drowning theme is both congruous with and per- 
pertinent to the story of the fight in The Braes of Yarrow. Now it is 


nct 


et —_well within the scope of the highly realistic poetry of the Yarrow 

ballad to portray the ending of the fight with the hero's 
on- body left lying face downward in the shallow water along the 
9wW. ~~ riverbank. Expressions such as lying slain and bloody wownd in 
+ our text above, and similar ones in other versions, cannot indeed 
the 


relate to drowning; but they do not exclude the image of the 
out body being cast into the river after the slaying. If we identify 
‘ese properly the social meaning of the Yarrow tragedy, it deals with 
ire murder in defense of property rights. Such an ending to a mur- 
lex- der thus motivated has been common enough in fact, recently as 
well as of old. Is it too simple to suggest that the poetic imagery 
mal ina popular ballad will be rooted in the details of commonly 
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recognized experience, stated tersely and vividly, rather than in 
the supposedly more subtle and mysterious reservoirs of sophisti- 
cated literary metaphor? 

Such, at any rate, is the conclusion drawn by Veitch from the 
following striking verses of The Braes of Yarrow, Child’s vers- 
ion L: 


9 They've ta’en the young man by the heels, 
And trailed him like a harrow, 
And then they flung the comely youth 


In a whirlpool o’ Yarrow. 
* * * * 


13 But she wandered east, so did she wast, 
And searched the forest thorough, 
Until she spied her ain true love 
Lyin’ deeply drowned in Yarrow. 


Is not the second of these the gist of the “separate” drowning 
story? Here is the reconciliation of the two strains, whence it 
appears that the drowning motif is essential to a realistic and 
powerful description of vile deeds. Writes Veitch: “The maiden, 
searching, finds her dead lover in the water. He had been violently 
slain, and then brutally thrown into the stream.” The connection 
of this detail with the feudal relations we have referred to is also 
evident, and Veitch remarks also how the first of these verses has 
been carefully deleted from the polite, aristocratic re-writing of 
the ballad by Walter Scott, implying that the realism of this motif 
went against Scott’s rosy notions of knightly gallantry. ““The man 
who is now down on the field is not a knight, only a servant—one 
of base degree; hence he gets no knightly treatment, not even 
decent human regard; his lot is only shameful indignity.” 

Our view suggests further an explanation of another element 
in the Yarrow ballad, the image of personal, hygienic attention, ex- 
emplified in verse 5 of the George Edwards text. The stress here is 
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an exact complement in poetical terms to the barbaric action that 
precedes it; loving care is the reply to rude violence. 

Veitch’s analysis deals also with the strange image of the hair, 
verse 6 of our text. Mention of the unusual length of the hero- 
ine’s hair is puzzling, some other versions giving it as five quarters 
(45 inches). It seems needlessly lurid to visualize her in the act 
of wrapping her hair around the body of her true love to bear 
him home. Does this act constitute some half-forgotten ritual? 
Yet the logic of our story embraces even this image, if the casting 
of the body into the river (“drowning”) be understood as the 
aftermath of the fight. The hair was not used to carry home the 
hero’s body, but to recover it from the water— 


She twisted it round his milk-white hand, 
And she’s drawn him hame frae Yarrow. (Motherwell). 


And it was not her hair, but his. In order to pull the body from 
the river, the girl had to grasp the hero’s long hair. Thus: 


His hair it was five quarters lang, 
Its color was the yellow; 

She twined it round her lily hand, 
And drew him out o’ Yarrow. 


(Child, no. 214 L, the version supplied by Veitch). 


We must conclude, therefore, that the references to drowning, 
viewed by Child as belonging to a separate ballad, are in fact 
integral with and poetically rooted in the single ballad of Yarrow. 
The hero of the tragedy was not only slain by foul treachery, but 
his body was thrown into the river as a further lesson in the 
real meaning of knightly honor. 

The connected tale of The Dewy Dens of Yarrow as sung by 
George Edwards, following our analysis would read thus:—Wil- 
lie, a ploughboy, plans to run off with the daughter of a feudal 
lord. Her family suspects as much and, outraged by the affront 
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to feudal caste-standards, Sarah’s seven brothers plot to murder 
Willie. The hero is waylaid on the banks of Yarrow by “‘well- 
wight men.” Fighting valiantly against heavy odds, he is about 
to win, when he is stabbed in the back and killed. 


Then he wheel’d round and fought so fierce, 
Till the seventh fell in Yarrow; 

When her brother sprang from a bush behind, 
And ran his body thorough. (Veitch). 


The slain hero is left lying half submerged along the river (the 
drowning image). His true love is apprehensive (the dream image) 
and questions her mother. The mother knows of the plot (the 
dream-interpretation image) and tells of the murder and where it 
was scheduled, making no excuse and showing no pity. The girl 
searches up into the hills and down into the valleys. She finds 
Willie’s body, pulls it from the river, and carries it home for 
honorable burial (the personal-attention images), showing thus a 
continued defiance of clan mores in the name of love. The offer 
of an “acceptable” match is spurned, and the girl commits suicide 
(the dying-of-love image) at the murder spot. 

The tragedy is as penetrating in its reflection of social issues 
as the somewhat parallel though far more sophisticated theme of 
Romeo and Juliet. It revolves essentially about the same poetic 
method, a protest against outmoded social structure expressed 
through its crucial impact on individuals, framed as the suffering 
and death of lovers with whom the hearers of the tragedy identify 
themselves. 

Our tale might end here, were it not that history did not 
come to a close with the feudal era, as not a few scholars steeped 
in nostalgia for archaic glory seem to believe. The ballad of the 
tragic fight and drowning on the scroggy braes has lived on in 
oral tradition as part of the record of popular history and popular 
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poetry both. But under later conditions, a new form and also a 
new outcome of the Yarrow theme emerged. This, however, 
becomes the story of another Catskill ballad, and will have to 
await further discussion. 
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A DELANSON 
MANUSCRIPT OF SONGS 


By HARRY OSTER 


N 1932, Harold W. Thompson purchased at an antique shop 

in Delanson, Schenectady County, a manuscript containing 

forty songs. The first few pages were written originally in a 
blue ink which later faded and was retraced with black ink. The 
spelling is very erratic. The songs, almost without exception, fall 
into a few obvious categories which give us a good insight into the 
tastes in popular music of a typical family in Delanson between 
1845 and 1880—also an insight into the vagaries of spelling and 
punctuation. 

1. Prohibition songs. The two songs in the collection which 
strike a blow against the demon rum are—by an ironic twist— 
examples of the familiar device of pouring new wine into old 
bottles; that is, of setting topical words to a popular, tried-and- 
true tune. Though the manuscript does not tell what tune one 
should use for “The Cottage Home,” the words and stanza-pattern 
suggest a link with a very familiar melody. The prohibitionist 
song runs thus: 


I dreamt a dream the other night 
When all around was still 

I dreamed I saw a cottage white 
Upon yon flowery hill 

The grass plot green before the door 
The porch with vines o’er grown 
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As lovely as they was before 
When that cottage home was mine 


RAD 


Chorus Oh rumseller that home that home of thine 
ae That pleasant home that happy home 
i gets That cottage home was mine 


Pe That gravel walk so wide and straight 

With flower beds on each side 
That led down to the wicket gate 
Where Willie used to ride 

The Locust o’er the path that grew 

The willow boughs that swayed 
All told me with a toungue most true . 
That there my Mary played 


Chorus 


The silver lake so calm and clear 
Around whose banks I’ve strayd 
ook So often with my Lucy dear 
a To watch the sunlight fade 
Pot The brook that purling sweettly ran 
The garden ford along 
And murmuring fount as bright as then : 
Still sung the same love song. 


Compare the first stanza with the second of Foster’s hit song “Oh 
Susanna”: 


I had a dream de udder night, 

When ebrything was still, 

I thought I saw Susanna dear, 
A-coming down de hill. 

The buckwheat cake was in her mouf, 
De tear was in her eye, 

Says I, I’se coming from de souf, 
Susanna, don’t you cry. 
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Oh Susanna, do not cry for me. 

I come from Alabama 

Wid my banjo on my knee.! 
The words of the first two lines of ““The Cottage Home” are near- 
ly identical. Though this resemblance could possibly result from 
the coincidental use of a stock phrase, direct copying seems more 
likely. The rhythmic structures of both the “verse” and the 
chorus are for all practical purposes identical, and the prohibition 
words fit the tune perfectly. 

The author of Whiskey Seller’—the other prohibitionist 
song in the collection—very likely had in mind another well- 
known and very reliable tune, our good friend, “Old Dan 
Tucker.” Note the words of ‘““The Whiskey Seller:” 


Of all the crimes that ever has been 

The selling of whiskey is the gratest sin 
It has caused more misery and more wo 
Than aney other crime I know 


Get out of the way you whiskey seller 
You have ruined many clever fellow 
Get out of the way you whiskey seller 
You have ruined many clever fellow 


You have caused the children bitter cryes 
And tears to stream from mothers eyes 
You have often maid them cry for bread 
And hungry they were sent to bed 


You have robed the statesman of his brain 
And filled his head with ackes and pains 
He is often in the gutter found 

And feeling upward for the ground 


You have robed the strong man of his strength 
And brought him in the mud full length 

And left him there to swear and roal 

As if he cared not for his soul. 
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Compare the structure of these words with “Old Dan Tucker” 
(1843 ed.): 


I come to town de udder night, 

I heard de noise den saw de fight, 

De watchman was a runnin roun, 

Cryin Old Dan Tucker’s come to town, 


So get out de way! [Old Dan Tucker, ] 
Get out de way! [Old Dan Tucker,] 
Get out de way! Old Dan Tucker 
Your too late to come to supper.’ 


The “Whiskey Seller’ fits the tune neatly, and the similarities in 
the words of the two choruses strongly suggest that the author 
had “Old Dan Tucker” running around in his brain as he com- 
posed his verses. 

This prohibitionist song marks another episode in the color- 
ful history of the spirited tune which Dan Emmett is said to have 
written in 1843 for a performance of his Virginia Minstrels. 
After the song had become a great popular hit, smart abolitionists 
enlisted the tune in their movement, and supplied it with words 
attacking slavery. 

The tune popped up again when the tenant farmers of New 
York put it to work in the anti-rent uprising of the 1840's, in 
which the farmers of half a dozen counties around Albany re- 
volted against the great landowners who had oppressed them 
under a feudalistic system of land tenure. The farmers assem- 
bled in hundreds; and to conceal their identities, they dressed 
themselves as Indians. They also signaled back and forth with 
tin horns, and sang attacks against the landlords and their agents, 
including several parodies of popular songs. Among these was 
one based on “Old Dan Tucker” which was directed against Bill 
Snyder, deputy sheriff of the County of Albany. ‘““The End of 
Bill Snyder’ was sung by the Euterpean Band of Rensselaerville, 
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at the Anti-Land Monopoly Celebration of Reidsville, Albany 
County, July 4, 1844: 


The moon was shining silver bright; 
The sheriff came in the dead of night; 
High on a hill sat an Indian true, 
And on his horn, this blast he blew— 
Keep out of the way—big Bill Snyder— 
We'll tar your coat and feather your hide, Sir! 


Next day the body of Bill was found, 

His writs were scattered on the ground, 

And by his side a jug of rum, 

Told how he to his end had come 
Keep out of the way, &c 


The pressure worked so well that the leases billing the farmers 
were canceled, and laws were passed which eliminated feudal ser- 
vice. 

2. Another significant category consists of songs which—in 
deference to Sigmund Spaeth and his monumental work about 
the sentimental song—I call the “Read ’Em and Weep” type. Sev- 
eral of these in the manuscript suggest that their authors, like 
Edgar Allan Poe, believed that the most suitable subject for 
poetry is the death of a beautiful young woman. The basic mood 
and plot of “Annabel Lee” recur frequently. One sister of Poe’s 
lamented maid is “Belle Brandon,” written by T. E. Garrett 
and Francis Woolcott in 1854; here is the Delanson version: 


Neath a tree by the margin of a woodland 
Whose spreading leafy boughs sweep the ground 
With a path leading thither oer the prairie 
Where silence hung her night garbe around 
Where oft I have wander’d in the evening 

When the summer winds were fragrent on the lea 
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Repete: There I saw my little beauty Belle Brandon 
And we met ‘neath the old arbor-tree 


Belle Brandon was a birdling of the mountain 

In freedom she sported on the lea 

And they said the life current of the red man 
Tinged her veins from a far distant sea 

And she loved her humble dwelling on the prairie 
And her guileless happy heart clung to me 


Repete: And I loved the little beauty Belle Brandon 
| And we both loved the old arbor-tree 


On the trunk of an aged tree I carved them 
And our names on the sturdy oak remain 
But I now repair in sorrow to its shelter 

And murmur to the wild winds my pain 
And I set there in solitude repining 

For the beauty dream night brought to me 


Repete: Death has wed the little beauty Belle Brandon 
And she sleeps neath the old arbor-tree 


Nelly in “The Hazel Dell,” written by George F. Root in 1853, 
meets with a like fate; the Delanson version runs: 


In the Hazel Dell my Nelly’s sleeping 
Nelly loved so long 

And my lonely lonely wach I’m keeping 
Nelly lost and gon 

Here in moonlight often we have wander’d 
Through the silent shade 

Now where leafy branches drooping 

Little Nelly’s laid 


Chorus All along my wach I’m keeping 
In the Hazel Dell 
For my darling Nelly’s near me sleeping 
Nelly dear farewell 
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In the Hazel Dell my Nelly’s sleeping 
Where the flowers wave 

And the silent stars are nightly weeping 
Oer poor Nelly’s grave 

Hopes that once my bosom fondly cherish’d 
Smile no more for me 

Evry dream of joy alas has perish’d 

Nelly dear with thee 


Chorus 
Now I’m weary friendless and forsaken 
Watching here alone 
Nelly thou no more fondly cheer me 
With thy loving tone 
Yet forever shall thy gentle image 
In my memory dwell 
And my tears thy lonely grave shall moisten 
Nelly dear farewell.‘ 


In both these songs the lover properly haunts the place where he 
and his true love were wont to go, and sheds tears amidst his 
tender memories. 

The death-of-a-beautiful-woman formula takes on an addi- 
tional element in “Kitty Wells.” The basic ingredients and the 
plangent style are very similar, but the lament is sung by a 
“darkie” to whose cabin door death has come a-knocking: 


You ask what makes this darkie weep 

Why he like others am not gay 

What causes the tear to flow down his cheek 
From early morn till the close of day 

My story darkies you shall hear 

For in my memory fresh it dwells 

It will cause you all to drop a tear 

On the grave of sweet Kitty Wells 
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This has all the earmarks of a tearjerker from a minstrel show. 
The same pattern, but modified by the abolitionist movement, 
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While the bird were singing in the morning 
And the myrtle and the Ivy were in bloom 
And the sun on the hill was a dawning 

It was then we laid her in the tomb 


I never shall forget the day 

That we together roamed the dells 

I kissed her cheek and named the day 
That I should marry Kitty Wells 

But death came in my cabin door 
And took from me my joy and pride 
And when I found she was no more 
I laid my banjo down and cried 


While the birds etc. 


I often wish that I was dead 


And laid beside her in the tomb 


The sorrow that bow down my head 
Is silent in the midnight gloom 
The spring time has no charms for me 


Though flowers are blooming in the dells 


For that bright form I do not see 


Tis the form of my Sweet Kitty Wells 


While the birds etc. 


finds its way into “Poor Old Slave.” 


Tis just one year today 

That I remember well 

I sat down by poor Nelleys side 

A story she did tell 

Twas about a poor unhappy slave 
That lived for many a year 

But now he’s dead and in his grave 
No master does he fear 
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Be Chorus The poor old slave has gon to rest 
; We know that he is free 

| Disturbe him not but let him rest 
: Way down in Tennessee 


. . . 


But since that time how things have changed 
Poor Nelly that was my bride 

Is laid beneath the cold grave sod 

With her father by her side 

I planted there upon her grave 

The weeping-willow tree 

I baithed its roots with many a tear 

f That it might shelter me. 


The most famous of the manuscript’s songs in this category— 
_ tragic love in an abolitionist setting—is “Darling Nelly Gray,” 
__ written by B. R. Hanby in 1856. Again we find standard ingredi- 
ents—the Negro lovers tragically separated, the no-longer-played 
banjo, the cottage or cabin door, and the male lover waiting tu 
follow his sweetheart to heaven. Here are a couple of stanzas: 


There is low grean valley on the old Kentucky shore 
Where I’ve whiled away meny a happy hours 

A sitting and a singing by the little cottage door 
Where lived my darling Nelly Gray 


nt, 


Chorus Oh my poor Nelly Gray they have taken her away 
And I'll never see my darling any more 
I’m setting by the river and I’m weeping all the day 
For she is gon from the old Kentucky shore 


My canoe is under water and my banjo is unstrung 
I’m tired of living aney more 

My eyes shall look downward and my songs shall be unsung 
While I stay on the old Kentucky shore. 


Even the one number which reflects the exciting spirit of the 
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Gold Rush of ‘49, the “Calofrornia Song,” has a sentimental 
strain: 


As offt we roam oer the dark sea foam 
We'll think of kind friends left at home 
And memory dear will bring to mind 
The love of those we've left behind 


When we arive on the distent shore 
We'll find our pockets with the shining oar 
And you will hear as the world goes round 
We're diging up gold by the thousand pound 


Then ho boys ete. 


This is a New York version of “Sacramento’”—the song many of | 
the 49ers were exuberantly singing on their way to the gold fields. | 
On the way back, some of the ’49ers were singing a disillusioned, — 


bitter parody (not included in the manuscript): 


Ho! boys, ho! For California O! 
There’s plenty of bones, so we've been told 
On the banks of the Sacramento! 


3. Another basic category of effusions consists of songs which 
glorify and sentimentalize mothers. “The Snow Storm” (1843- 
1844 by Lyman Heath), which is representative of the type, tells 
a melodramatic story, oozing with pathos, of the mother who 
saved her baby at the expense of her own life: 


The cold winds swept the mountains height, 
And pathless was the dreary wild, 

And, mid the cheerless hour of night, 

A mother wandered with her child, 

As through the drifted snows she pressed, 
The babe was sleeping on her breast. 


And colder still the winds did blow, 
And darker hours of night came on, 
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And deeper grew the drifts of snow; 

Her limbs were chilled, her strength was gone, 
O God, she cried, in accents wild 

If I must perish, save my child! 


She stripped her mantle from her breast, 
And bared her bosom to the storm, 

And round the child she wrapped the vest, 
And smiled to think her babe was warm; 
With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, 

And sank upon a snowy bed. 


At dawn, a traveler passed by; 

She lay beneath a snowy vail, 

The frost of death was in her eye, 

Her cheek was cold, and hard, and pale; 
He moved the robe from off the child, 

The babe looked up and sweetly smiled. 


In this category belongs also the plucky widow with the house- 
ful of hungry children. “The Poor Widow” is a good example: 


I knew a widow very poor 
Who four small children had 
The eldest was but six years old 
A gentle modest lad 

And very hard this widow toiled 
To feed her children four 

An honest pride this widow had 
Although she was very poor 


To labor she would leave her home 
For children must be feed 

And glad was she when she could get 
A shilings wourth of bread 

And this was all the children had 


On meny a day to eat 
They drank cold water ate there bread 
But never tasted meat 
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One day when snow was falling fast 
And pearcing was the air 

I thought that I would go and see 

How these poor children were 

Ere longe I reached there cheerless home 
T'was searched by every breeze ; 
And going in the eldest boy 
I saw upon his knees 


I paused and listened to the child 
He never raised his head 

But still went on and said give us . 
This day our daily bread 
I wated till the child done 
Still listened as he prayed 
And when he arose I asked him why 
The lords prayer he had said 


Why sir says he this morning when 
My mother went away 

She wept because she said he had 
No bread for us to-day 
Ce She said we children now must starve 
io Our father being dead 

a a So then I toled her not to cry 
For I could get some bread 


I quickly left this chearless home 
And went with fleeting feet 
And very soone was back again é 
With foode enough to eat 

I thought God heard me said the boy 

I answered with a nod 

I could not speak but much I thought 
Of this childes faith in God.° 


4. The battle of the sexes gets scant attention in the collec 
tion. However, it is interesting that the two songs of the type 
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both show women as scheming or domineering creatures, men 
as easily controlled or deceived. Note, for example, the wrv 
comedy of ‘““That’s So”: 


The world gets wiser every day 
That’s so and that’s so 

The woman’s bound to have her way 
And that’s so too 

To contradict will raise a spree 
That’s so and that’s so 

But man with her should still agree 
And that’s so to 

Now woman, we will let them pass 
That’s so and that’s so 

For men are biggest fools at last 

' And that’s so to 

Tis of the Gents with shawls I sing 
That’s so and that’s so 

With big moustache and all such things 
And that’s so to. 


The other number is ‘““The Charming Young Widow I Met on 
the Train,” a music-hall type; it tells of a man who is enchanted 
by a young widow he meets on the train, and then discovers that 
she has robbed him. She entrusts to him what he thinks is her 
baby, but it turns out to be only a rag doll. (This song was pub- 
_ lished in 1868; Spaeth attributes it to W. H. Gore.) 


I was born in New Jersey and one morning last summer 
I got a dispatch that my uncle was dead 

It also requested I should come to this City 
He left me a large sum of money tis said 

Of course I determined to go on the journey 
To go by the very first cars I was fain 

But had I lain over I ne’er should encounter 
The charming young widow I met on the train 
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The widow and I side by side sat together 

The seat contained but us two and no more 

When silence was broken by my fair companion 
Who inquired the time by the watch that I wore 

I of course satisfied her and then conversation 

Was freely indulged by us both till my brain 

Fairly reeled with excitement I got so enchanted 
With the charming young widow I met on the train 


By this time the cars had arrived at a station 

Within a few miles of the grate busy town 

My fair one exclaimed as she looked through the window 
Good gracious alive there goes Mister Brown 

He’s my late husbands brother oh will you sir kindly 
Consent a few moments my child to maintain 

Of course I consented and off from the platform 
Tripped this charming young widow I met on the train 


or Three minutes elapsed and the signal bell sounded 
eee The cars began moveing no widow appeared 

I cried stop! stop! they paid no attention 

With a snort and jerk started off as I feared 

In this horrid dilemma I sought for the hour 

My watch oh! where was it! where where was my chain 

My purse too! my ticket golden pencil case gone sir 

And so was the widow I met on the train 


While I was my loss most deeply bewailing 

The conductor came toward me your ticket please heard 
I told the conductor while dancing the infant 

The loss I sustained but he doubted my word 

He called more officials they gathered around me 
Uncovered the child oh how shall I explain 

Alas! twas no baby only a rag one tt 
That swindling young widow I met on the train sl 


Satisfied I’d been robbed I took my departure 
Though of course I’d to settle the affair the next day 
And now I'd advise all young men from the country 
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Don't ever get caught in a similar way 

Beware of young widowes who ride on the railway 
Who dress in deep morning whose tears fall like rain 
Look out for your pockets in case they resemble 

This charming young widow I met on the train. 


5, About a third of the songs in the collection are patriotic 
and martial, for the most part survivals of the Civil War. One 
of the few patriotic non-war songs is the self-satisfied, chest- 
thumping “Uncle Sam’s Farm”: 


Of all the mighty nations in the East or the West 

Oh! this glorious Yankee nation is the gratest and the best 
We have room for all creation and our banner is unfurld 
Here is a general invitation to the people of the world 


Chorus Come along come along make no delay 
Come from every nation come from every way 
Our land is broad enough don’t be alarmed 
For Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all a farm 


St Lawrence marks our northern line as fast as waters flow 
And the Rio Grande our sothern bound way down to Mexico 
From the grate Atlantic ocean where the sun begins to dawn 
Leaps across the Rocky Mountains away to Oregon 


Chorus 


The South may raise the cotton and the West the corn and pork 
New England manufactories shall do up the finer work 

For the deep and flowing waterfalls that course along the hills 
Are just the thing for washing sheep and driving cotton mills. 


There is only one war song in the collection which centers on 
the men of one state, and its focus, curiously enough, is on Penn- 
slyvania, not New York State. Here is an excerpt from the “Union 
Soldiers Song”’: 
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Hurrah for our brave Pennsylvanians 

To their flag they are always so true 
Hurrah for Abe and his Generals 

Three cheers for the Red White and Blue 
Three cheers for the Red White and Blue 
Three cheers for the Red White and Blue 
Hurrah for Abe and his Generals 

Three cheers for the Red White and Blue 


Brave Baker Lyon and Ellsworth 

Our hearts would forever upbraide 
Should we falter while fighting for freedom 
In the ranks of the Keystone Brigade. 


The other war songs, almost without exception, were standard 
favorites both to the soldiers in the field and to their folks at 
home—songs like “John Brown’s Body,” Charles Carrol Sawyer’s 
“When This Cruel War is Over,’ and George Frederick Root’s 
“Just Before the Battle, Mother” (1863), and Root’s “Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp” (1864). 


1 Taylor, Deems, and Howard, J. T., A Treasury of Stephen Foster, pp. 31-33. 

2 Damon, Foster S., Series of Old American Songs, No. 37 

3 Christman, Henry, Tin Horns and Calico, pp. 326-327. 

4 Additional examples in the manuscript of sentimental songs are “Maggy 
Dear,” “Kitty Clyde,” and “Do They Miss Me.” 

5 Ewen, David, Songs of America, p. 48. 

6 Other sentimental mother songs in the manuscript include “The Step 
Mother” and “The White Pilgrims.” 
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MOTHER LAVENDER 
AND HER HOLIDAY DINNERS 


By JAMES P. FRANCIS 


VERY year in Utica, on New Year’s Day, needy indi- 

viduals are fed at a “Mother Lavender Dinner”. In 1950, 

375 persons ate food donated by dealers and individuals; 
some of it was purchased with money contributed towards the 
dinner. 175 basket-dinners were distributed to families. This 
annual project perpetuates a tradition established by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Lavender, a slave-born evangelist who during her lifetime 
daily denied herself in order to aid the poor and hungry seeking 
her aid. If ever the Church had an unknown Saint, this woman 
is that one. 

A Utica Daily Press editorial at the time of “Mother Laven- 
der’s” death in 1928 characterized her as “a link with the Nation’s 
past” because she had actually experienced the transition from 
slavery to freedom. ‘““The fact that she made herself a helpful 
factor in the community is a great tribute to her native ability. 
...And the lot,in life of slaves who were taught nothing except 
the job they were expected to do, and sometimes were fed from 
troughs, like animals, seems an unbelievable memory. But she 
knew all about it and for more than fifty years has been able to 
tell what has transpired.” 

Lizzie Lavender, known as Sister or Mother Lavender during 
her lifetime, was born in Georgia about 1841. She was a slave and 
one of nine children. Her first master was John McLewis, who 
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raised cotton, rice and yellow pine. The child’s first work was 
picking cotton. When she was seven, her mother and nine chil- 
dren—six boys and three girls—were put up at the auction block 
and sold, but they all went in different directions. When the 
mother herself was sold, there was but one more child of the 
family remaining to be disposed of. He was a boy two years old; 
and while the mother was almost heartbroken at the thought of 
leaving him, the little fellow sat playing in the grass, not realiz- 
ing what had happened. Lizzie was sold for $700 to George Hicks, 
who took her to Watertown, South Carolina. Here she worked 
as a house slave. Her new owner raised corn, rice, cotton, timber. 
Lizzie was taught to weave the homespun material worn by the 
slaves. She was expected to weave twenty-two yards a day and 
generally did. 

The second time Lizzie was sold, she brought $1000. She 
received no education but was brought up as a field hand. She 
was a woman of strong build with heavy arms and shoulders, 
and could do any amount of work and swing an axe like a man. 
The Negroes were at times fed out of a trough in which was placed 
hominy covered with lobbered milk. Toward the close of the war, 
her master told the people in charge of the house to take good 
care of it, as he and his wife were going to the city. They would 
return as soon as possible, they could not tell just when; but in 
the meantime they cautioned the Negroes to look after things and 
not let the Lincoln soldiers get them. As the master and mistress 
did not return in a day or two, the slaves down at the quarters 
heard of their prolonged absence, came up to the great house, 
and took possession. 

There was not a white face left on the place, and many of 
the field hands got their first peep at the interior of the great 
house. Lizzie, who had never worn anything but homespun, deter- 
mined to be dressed up like a lady for once in her life. She put 
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on one of the best dresses her mistress had, and a very fine hat and 
silk mantilla, but she found it impossible to put on gloves and 
shoes. She was dressed in costly and elegant material, but her 
hands and feet were, as usual, bare. While she was enjoying finery 
for a brief hour, the “Lincoln soldiers” came along and captured 
the place. Most of the slaves were very much frightened, for they 
had been told pretty bad stories of what these soldiers would do. 
But the soldiers only laughed at their fears and especially at the 
predicament in which Lizzie found herself. This ended their 
period of bondage. Lizzie remembered that she was then twenty- 
four years old. She had no other knowledge of her birthdate. 

After the war Lizzie Lavender remained in the South some 
time, working on a plantation, but like most of the other ex-slaves 
she had a desire to be where all were said to be treated as equals, 
and so she came first to New York and then to Albany. In the 
Capital city she lived for some time supporting herself by doing 
laundry and other housework. The women for whom she worked 
were amazed to see the ease with which she would lift heavy wash- 
tubs filled with water and clothing. 


Up to this time, Lizzie Lavender had no more religion than 
the majority of those who had been slaves; but in Albany she 
came in contact with a wealthy family named Waterman, and 
the daughter, Miss Mary Waterman, took a deep interest in her. 
It was through her kindly admonitions that Lizzie became con- 
verted, and she was not long in determining that she would devote 
her life to missionary work. She was unable to read or write, but 
she had a wonderful memory and knew many portions of the 
Scriptures which had been read to her. She engaged in mission 
work in Albany and continued in it for some time, not only in 
Albany but in Troy, Lansingburgh, and Sand Lake. She would 
do housework by day and hold religious meetings in the evenings. 
While living in Albany she married Nicholas E. Lavender, who 
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died before she came to Utica. She had nine children, all of whom 
preceded her in death. Her oldest son was Amos Lavender, a man 
of robust physique, who worked in Utica as a piano-mover. He 
was also a heavyweight prize-fighter who fought many bouts under 
the name of “Cyclone Smith”. His daughter, Mrs. Ruth, Lavender 
Freeman of Utica, is the only surviving member of the Lavender 
family. 

Mother Lavender came to Utica in 1883 as a member of a 
choir of Negro “jubilee singers” who were traveling with Andrew 
Dixon, Negro revivalist of that time. Later she returned to Utica 
to lecture in the Old Opera House on slave life. Then there was 
a camp meeting near Utica about the year 1892, and Mrs. Laven- 
der came there to participate. The late Edward Curran, who was 
Charity Commissioner, advised her that this was a good field for 
her, and she decided to remain. She gave a lecture describing 
slavery which at once attracted attention. A number of churches 
opened their doors to her, and she became quite popular for a 
time. She had an original and quaint way of putting things which 
was very entertaining. She would say that the fact she could not 
read made no difference with her religion. “I may not know the 
letters,’ she would say, “but the Good Book says it is the letter 
that killeth. All a person needs is the spirit, and I am sure I have 
that.” 

She would sketch the life story of Frederick Douglass, who 
had also been born a slave but who had come to be an orator of 
national reputation, and she would speak in high praise of his 
wonderful achievements. Then with a roguish look she would 
add: “And yet Frederick Douglass was only half black. I have 
often thought that if a man who is only half black can become 
great like that, what may not be achieved by a person who is all 
black like me?” 

Her street talks were intended mostly for those who, like her- 
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self, were unlettered, and yet they were found to be very inter- 
esting by people of education who could not but marvel at the 
force and power with which Sister Lavender would appeal to her 
hearers. One moment she would have her audience laughing at 
some quaint recital, and the next moment she would move them 
to tears by relating a pathetic experience. 

An account of her conversion through the influence of Miss 
Waterman was one of her stock stories, but it was one of her best. 
Miss Waterman asked her if she was a Christian, and she replied 
that she was not. Next she was asked whether she would like to 
be a Christian, and she answered frankly, “No, I guess not.” 
Then Miss Waterman asked whether she had a mother, and not 
only was Lizzie’s attention arrested, but she began to cry. The 
question brought up before her mind very vividly the time when 
she had last seen her mother when she had been sold at the auc- 
tion block to be separated forever. As she turned to go, the 
mother had bade her goodbye and amid her tears had made her 
promise that she would someday “get religion’’ so they could meet 
in heaven. While Lizzie had grieved much over the separation, 
she had but lightly regarded the promise, until Miss Water- 
man by her question touched the most tender chord in her heart 
and she began thinking of serious things. 

Mrs. Lavender’s meetings were usually held in some park such 
as Chancellor in Utica. In the country a platform was used for 
these camp meetings, but this was not true of the meetings in 
the park. A blind fellow played the mouth-organ, someone the 
zither, and someone else the ‘‘squeeze-box.” People from the 
street joined in the singing. Mrs. Lavender would preach a ser- 
mon in the park, and after this there would be singing and the 
meeting would be closed with a prayer. One of Mrs. Lavender’s 
sons, Nicholas, as a boy used to accompany his mother on her 
Missionary trips. He not only led the singing but sang solos also. 
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He was a well known bass singer in Utica. Some of Mrs. Laven- 
der’s favorite songs were: ‘“‘Roll Jordan, Roll’, “All God’s Chil- 
lun Got Shoes,” and “Nearer My God to Thee.” These park 
meetings were held once a week. Mrs. Lavender converted many 
to Christianity, and not a few of these were drunks. The audience 
at all her meetings was usually mixed, composed of people from 
all classes and “walks of life.” 

For many years Mrs. Lavender did mission work, not only 
in Utica, but in Rome, Syracuse, Elmira, Oswego, and many 
smaller places. After the beginning of the present century she 
was connected with the African Zion Mission and took part in 
work of its services. According to her granddaughter, Ruth 
Lavender Freeman, now of Utica, Mrs. Lavender often preached 
in church at the Hope Chapel. The Reverend Brooks would open 
the service, and then Sister Lavender would conduct the rest of 
the meeting. 

Mother Lavender was described at the time of her death as 
“a woman who generally accomplished what she undertook, and 
her success would have done credit to a woman of much greater 
advantages. She had a kindly heart and was ever helpful to the 
poor.” She helped bury quite a few poor people and solicited 
funds for their funerals. She would help girls find jobs. She took 
2 blind woman and man into her home and also an orphan child 
of a year old. She aided the needy every day of her life. Mrs. 
Freeman told me that she would be at the breakfast table with 
the other child when her grandmother would exhort them: 
“Hurry up. I have to feed someone else.”” These others usually 
were bums smelling of whiskey. Mother Lavender would try to 
convert them; “You ought to be ashamed of yourself. You can 
buy whiskey but not food.” 

Mrs. Lavender carried on her work with the aid of the gener- 
ous in Utica. Both the rich and the poor contributed to her work. 
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(The first Mrs. Beecher Crouse and Mrs. Rudder were among 
the rich who gave money and aid.) Mrs. Lavender used to walk 
many miles in a day soliciting funds. She would hire a “rig” to 
get food in the country for her poor people. The packing houses 
would give her meat. 

She was best known to the public for her annual dinners on 
behalf of poor in the city. These, it is remembered, were generally 
given “on Thanksgiving or New Year's Day. . . . most of the 
material (would be) in shape of contributions from storekeepers 
and housekeepers. At these dinners she fed hundreds.” In mak- 
ing preparations, she would send out notices that she “would 
greatly appreciate any contributions of money or food to enable 
her once more to greet the stranger within her gates in the name 
of the Master.” 


Mother Lavender was active until her death in 1928. Having 
always denied herself, she died a pauper. She never owned a home 
but rented. Mrs. Freeman said that her grandmother never 
refused anyone who came to her for aid. Mother Lavender had 
rented the empty house next door to where she was living (630 
Broad Street). She wanted to be able to house more of the needy. 
The place was so damp that she caught a chill. She worked all 
that New Year’s Day on the dinner. She became ill with the 
dropsy. It was the first time that Mrs. Freeman had known her to 
be sick; she had been able to get around well for an old lady who 
was all of ninety. The first Mrs. Crouse helped her during her 
illness, bringing linen and flowers to her every day. Mrs. Freeman 
told me her grandmother had a peculiar way about her. She 
would always pray that she might outlive her children and see 
them buried. She did. 

If Mother Lavender never refused to help a colored supplicant 
for alms, there was an especial reason for it. After the Civil War 
ended, she had tried to find some trace of her mother, brothers, 
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and sisters. She traveled in various parts of the South and inquired 
wherever she thought they might be, but could find no tidings of 
them. The reason for this, no doubt, was that the slaves had no 
family names but were known only by their given names. Then 
too they were illiterate; and because the past was unpleasant, 
they strove to forget rather than remember it. After traveling 
about two months until her feet were sore, Sister Lavender gave 
up the search for her relatives but, hoping against hope, she never 
neglected an opportunity for making inquiry after them. 

“It makes no difference who comes to my door, asking to be 
fed. I'll not refuse him, as long as I have anything to eat. How 
can I, when for all I know he may be of my own flesh and blood, 
my own kith and kin? And, if he’s not my mother’s child, he is 
God’s child just as much as I am!” 


Note: My principal source of information about Mother Lavender is Mrs. 
Ruth Lavender Freeman of Utica. Three newspaper articles were consulted:— (1) 
and (2) in the Utica Daily Press for Sept. 10, 1928, on the editorial page, and 
on page 6; in the Utica Observer Dispatch for Sept. 8, 1928, page 14. # 
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(| THE PHILADELPHIA MUMMERS: 

A NEW YEAR PAGEANT 

By ROBERT A. GLAH 

T 

. HE PHILADELPHIA Mummers’ Day Parade is unsur- 

passed by anything of its kind in the world. Annually, 

1, on New Year’s Day, the city, as well as its multitude of 

. visitors, is treated to a genuine carnival. It is not often that heavy 
snows or even blizzards can deter this colorful, tuneful pageantry 

P from marching ,down Broad Street from early morning until 

) dusk. The Fancy Clubs in all their gorgeous splendor, the Comic 

a Clubs in all their merry cavorting, and the String Bands at their 

J musical best, constitute a group of hearty hailers of the new year 
numbering approximately fifteen thousand. Often the spectators 
of this unique organization reach over the one-million mark. It 
is a spectacle which ranks with the Mardi Gras in New Orleans 


or the Tournament of Roses in California. It is as much a part 
of Philadelphia as is the; Betsy Ross House. 

One of the first questions asked by interested observers is, 
where did the idea of Mummery come from? There have been, 
of course, a number of researchers who have investigated quite 
extensively. Dr., Francis Burke Brandt asserts that Mummery, as 
it is displayed each New Year's Day in Philadelphia, recalls the 
revelry of the Roman Saturnalia. As he states, the Mummers’ 
parade captures the exuberance of spirit of the Saturnalia as 
well as the beauty and extravagance of the Florentine Carnival; 
and so we can see that this folk festival has roots thatjare deep in 
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human nature. According to Dr. Brandt, the customs of our 
American Mummers’ Day can;be traced back to the first Swedish 
settlers in Philadelphia. It was the custom of the Swedish to visit 
neighbors on what they called Second-Day-Christmas, a custom 
that finally extended ,to New Year’s Day, and became the origin 
of roaming groups of masqueraders and merrymakers so familiar 
in South Philadelphia in the generations following. 

Although it is true that the Swedes, (and the Germans too), 
have played large parts in the New Year’s celebrations, it is inter- 
esting to note that in Colonial days it was among the English 
pioneer folks, in spite of their being held back by Quaker influ- 
ence, that the original ‘““mummers” were found. Along with the 
Yule log and the Christmas carol, the English peasantry also 
brought with them the old English Mummers’ Play, a rustic 
burlesque of the ancient story of St. George and the Dragon. In 
this story, a heroic figure slays an antagonist, who is revived only 
to be slain again. It is perhaps the disguised allegory of Father 
Time slaying his own son, the Old Year, only to bring him to life 
again in the New Year. It is out of this folk-play that Dr. Brandt 
believes developed the fantastic characters, colorful costumes, and 
jolly dancing that we see in Philadelphia’s annual spectacle. 

Certainly we can not say these ideas are incorrect, for it is 
very likely that they did have some influence on our present-day 
parade. However, if any of these ideas were actually its source, 
we could ask the question: “Why did the parade develop just in 
Philadelphia?” It seems therefore, that the only definite facts 
which we know of the history of Mummery are: 1) that the 
participants received the name “shooters”, undoubtedly because 
they shot off their various firearms in and around their neighbor- 
. hoods to welcome the New Year, and 2) the “shooters” were first 
Oe ts known in the section of Philadelphia between the two rivers, 

; 4 commonly called “The Neck”, about 1830. It is small wonder 
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that conflicting tales are told of the origin of the group, for the 
accounts have been handed down from generation to generation 
by word of mouth. They are usually twice-told tales handed down 
by a boy who heard them from his grandfather. For the “shooters” 
have never had a written history of themselves, probably because 
they do not think of their past activity as public history. To them 
it is family history, and a private affair. Each family is able to 
recall vividly its part in the pageantry which developed into the 
great proportions we see today. Shooters is the only name the pres- 
ent-day mummers know and understand. They will have nothing 
to do with mummers, which, they explain, is a newspaper word— 
that’s all there is to it. 

What is regarded as the first real organization of New Year’s 
shooters was known as the “Chain Gang”, believed to have been 
formed about the year 1840. Not much is known of their exis- 
tence except that they banded together and planned to march 
as a unit beginning New Year's Eve and progressing a long time 
after the dawning of the new year. In the years between 1857- 
1859, in the extreme southeastern portions of the city, the men, 
after eating dinner, smeared their faces with lard and then added 
lamp-black. They then turned their coats inside out, and sallied 
forth carrying their firearms and also stockings filled with flour. 
As they walked along the cobbled roads, they would hit innocent 
pedestrians with the stockings, leaving large white spots on their 
clothes. These spots were somewhat of an inducement to dress 
in the spirit of the time! 

After midnight had struck, and they had fired their guns, they 
made many visits to the houses of their neighbors. This visiting 
went on all evening, and it featured the kissing of the girls at 
each place visited. Before the evening was over, the popular girls 
were well blackened from the process. Stories are told of girls who 
were less popular than the rest, who secretly smudged themselves 
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and left their faces that way for up to a week. This was a yearly 
opportunity to kiss the other fellow’s wife, and in the spirit of 
the evening nothing was said whatsoever. The families which 
were visited had prepared for the festivities by having pies, cook- 
ies, and other baked goods prepared, as well as kegs of beer and 
ale. The evening itself was spent in singing, playing games, and 
dancing. As the party was ended in one house, the whole family 
would join the visitors, and so it went throughout the night. Par- 
ties starting with five or six would end up in a group of anywhere 
from sixty to a hundred gay, happy celebrants who fiddled as they 
went their merry way. The more pious-minded gathered in the 
churches and sang hymns as an example to the “heathen merry- 
makers.” 

The Civil War ended the neighborhood celebrations. In 1870, 
following the war, comic costumes were replaced by fancy cos- 
tumes, and a more fantastic array supplanted the lamp-black era 
in the history of the shooters. This marked the beginning of the 
first organized New Year groups. The clubs were known as New 
Year Socials, and from these grew the present-day New Year 
Associations. The wandering fiddler was replaced with organ- 
ized bands, composed of men who got together and carefully 
rehearsed the songs which they were to play on New Year's Eve. 
With this introduction of rea! musical talent, came the appear- 
ance of the costume. 


The organization in 1876 of the Silver Crown New Year's 
Association was the big event at the opening of the last three- 
quarters of a century of mummery in Philadelphia. This associa- 
tion marked the beginning of the larger clubs and the rapidly 
growing rivalry. Early in the 1880's, various cafes, ale houses, 
saloons, restaurants, and bakery shops began to offer prizes to the 
masqueraders. Thus the rivalry increased, each club taking a turn 
in gcing before the various houses that offered cake prizes. Should 
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one club meet a rival club, it was a sure bet that costumes would 
be damaged in the ensuing fight. It so happened that in the course 
of a night, each club would win a cake. This custom, or so they 
say at any rate, explains our expression, “You take the cake”. The 
shooters’ fame continued to expand. As the South Philadelphia 
farms gave away to city dwellings, the spirit of shooting expanded 
also. The idea began to reach other parts of the city, and in this 
way the entire celebration grew and grew. 

The year 1901 proved to be a great date in the life of the 
mummers, for it was a definite turning point. On January 1, the 
mummers were given their first official recognition by the city 
authorities. For the first time in their history, all rival clubs 
banded together for the purpose of a parade on Broad Street. 
There were forty-two different clubs at that time, and an offer 
of prize money for them as well. It was a man by the name of 
“Bart” McHugh who organized this Broad Street parade, and 
with the organization went certain rules, of course. These for- 
bade vulgarities and obscenities, and also the use of firearms, a 
prohibition which took away the old significance of the “shoot- 
ers’’. 

Old Time Jingles 


In the 1800's as the masqueraders toured the streets, they had 
a number of rhymes such as the following: 


Here we stand before your door 
As we stood the year before; 
Give us whiskey; give us gin; 
Open the door and let us in. 


Or this one: 


Another year has sped away; 
It seems to us but just a day. 
Another year has entered in; 
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And may we live it out again. 

We live it out to please the Lord; 

And He'll provide as He can afford; 

We eat, we drink, and wish good health, 
And there’s no greater wealth. 

Be contented with your lot, 

Be it costly mansion or humble cot. 


Another rhyme included the names of the family honored by the 
Visit: 

Mr. and Mrs. ———-, 

We wish you merry Christmas and Happy New Year; 

We come tonight your hearts for to cheer. 

We've traveled the neighborhood round and round, 

And very good neighbors we have found. 

We've shot off our guns for a New Year, 

And hope that this your hearts will cheer. 
Verses also turned to more material things, such as this one 
which the bard addressed to the head of the house: 


Wishing your cabbage may grow harder, 

And all your hogs turn into larder. 
While the spokesman in these jingles did not have to be a poet, 
he did have to have some capacity for rhyme and a sense of 
rhythm. 


The Mummers Themselves 


In the early days before the custom of the “shooters” spread, 
every young man who lived south of South Street in Philadelphia 
was a shooter. Those men, just as now, worked for wages, not for 
salaries. Most of them lived in tiny houses on back streets. They 
haven't a great deal of this world’s goods, yet once a year they 
blossom forth in prodigal pomp that would be fit for a king. Their 
occupations range from drugstore owner to pipefitter to police 
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man or almost any you can name. The shooter has always been 
an inhabitant of South Philadelphia. He toils through three hun- 
dred and sixty-four days a year, to reign “king” for just one day. 
There are some who are in debt from one year to the next in 
order to pay for their costumes. They do not hesitate to mortgage 
their homes in order to march up Broad Street with the finest 
“cape” yet seen. Entire families skimp and save for a whole year 
to make a showing on this day of days. 

The social life of the South Philadelphian is centered around 
the preparation for the New Year's Day showing. There are 
meetings each week which compare to perhaps a club, as we think 
of it. There is much to do. A theme for the coming year must be 
decided upon, what songs are to be played, what kind of costume 
will be worn, and who will lead the group as Captain. 


Divisions of the Parade 
The parade is made up of three divisions: 
Fancy Division 
Comic Division 
String Bands 
In the Fancy Division we find the least number of clubs, for 
the expense is great as far as time, money, and manpower are con- 
cerned. Here is the greatest display of beauty in the form of floats 
and attire ever assembled. In the Comic Division, we find the 
greatest number of participants, for often no one knows just how 
many of the children are going to decide to blacken their faces 
at the last moment and join the parade. Sometimes the number 
taking part in one comic club approaches three hundred. The 
String-Band division contains the greatest number of clubs. Here, 
arrayed in plumes and satins, the twenty or more members “strut” 
proudly along, playing any variety of tunes in an extremely 
pleasing tone. 
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The most honored of all the marchers is the captain of the 
club. He is the one chosen to carry the most gorgeous and lavish 
offering. His cape must be ostentatious and breath-taking. It 
must bring “Oh’s” and “Ah’s” from the delighted onlookers. The 
club pays for half of the cape, while the captain pays for the other 
half. A captain is chosen because of his popularity and the ability 
to raise the necessary funds. He must be able to help the boys 
get contributions for the rest of the outfitting. In 1951, the 
captain of the winning String Band club (The Polish-American) 
received 1900 dollars in cash. Not enough to compensate for the 
cost of his cape. 


Songs Played 


The nature of the tunes played by the String Bands is deter- 
mined by the theme of their dress. Actually there is not any 
classification possible. Always present is the song that is the trade- 
mark of the Mummers’ Parade, “Oh Dem Golden Slippers”, 
which was written by its composer James Bland in 1879. The 
patriotic theme is always taken up by someone, it seems, and so 
the songs might include “Yankee Doodle Dandy” or “God Bless 
America”’, as was the case in 1951. Selections from Sigmund Rom- 
berg were played by one band, while another played “Solitaire”, 
a current best-seller. ‘Stout Hearted Men” and “The Sheik of 
Araby” were also a part, as well as ‘““The Chocolate Soldier” and 
“On top of Old Smokey”. One can see that the range is infinite. 


Costumes 


There are very few adjectives that can describe the beauty 
and splendor of the dress of the mummers. The materials used 
are satin, silk, jewels, sequins, and plumes of various colors. 
One can assume that a cape costing over two thousand dollars 
should be dazzling and breath-taking. Back in 1904, Captain 
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Duffy paraded as head of the Clements Club. He is still remem- 
bered as “the guy who carried a year’s pay on his back”. His cape 
was said to have cost 1500 dollars. It was sixty feet long, the most 
outstanding cape of that day. It was made of white satin, designed 
in gold embroidery. One-hundred and thirty pages were required 
to carry it. The winner of this year’s String Band Club, the 
Polish-American group, was Walter Krop, who is also President 
of the Shooters’ Association. His dress is probably even more 
handsome than Captain Duffy’s was. 


In Conclusion 


There have been many changes in the Mummers’ parade. The 
war years sent the band captains hurrying off to libraries to read 
up on styles of past mummers because they knew material would 
be scarce and costumes would have to be made of paper. Prize 
money has risen astronomically in the past ten years, and although 
it did fluctuate greatly, it reached an all-time high of 44,000 
dollars in 1952. The parade has always been strictly for the men, 
but in two instances women have managed to march though 
not without being discovered before being judged officially. Four- 
teen years is the minimum age for a full-time participant, but a 
number of captains have carried their young sons of less than a 
year, and let'them waddle past the judges’ stand. There is still 
great secrecy today as to the color, theme, and so forth of each 
band, though nowhere near as great as when in the 1880's a 
whole band would “disappear” as a result of having been dis- 
covered in sub rosa exploring to have the “best” chances of 
winning. Many of the names of the bands are taken from the 
names of the men who started or founded them. One exception 
is the “Aqua” String Band, so called because it was formed dur- 
ing prohibition days. 

There is nothing like Philadelphia’s Mummers’ Parade. The 
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average shooter knows less about art than about Einstein’s Theory 
of Relativity, yet the results are artistic in every sense. Here is a 
tremendous wealth in pageantry and tradition. Here is a parade 
that can’t be made high-hat. It is right from the folk, and is a 
development of many, many years. It has local lore, inheritances, 
and tradition preserved through the clan spirit. There is nothing 
like the “strutting” of the mummer up Broad Street in his dis- 
tinctive way, a cakewalk shuffle. In every conceivable type of 
weather, they go marching, and anyone who decides that this 
custom should be abolished soon dismisses that notion upon hear- 
ing the strains of “Oh Dem Golden Slippers’. Here is a unique 
spectacle that cannot be duplicated elsewhere, a product of the 
people themselves. There is nothing regimented about the parade. 
It lacks the stylized floats of the Tournament of Roses, the bath- 
ing beauties of the Miss America Pageant, the commercial build- 
ing-up of the various Mardi Gras. Here is a thing gotten up by 
“little folks”, who spend twelve months of the year preparing for 
the occasion. It is uninhibited and natural. It is just a lot of 
Philadelphians welcoming in the New Year with an astonishing 
medley of color and humor and music. It is unique. 


Author’s Note: Sources of information include articles in the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Public Ledger, November 17, 1930—December $1, 1930. My chief oral inform- 
ant was Mr. Hugh Ferguson of Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania, a television announcer 
who has attended meetings of the “Shooters” and has become an authority on the 
Mummers. # 
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“WHIRLING” AND APPLEJACK IN 
THE CATSKILLS 


By NORMAN STUDER 


N THE process of tracking down folklore in the Catskills 

for the Camp Woodland archives we have found that many 

poems as well as songs were created in the area. These poems 
never moved out of the valleys where they were created, and they 
have reference to people who in the main now rest in mountain 
graveyards. They are important, however, as additional testimony 
to the creative fertility of the “common folk,” for we have found 
them in every community to which we have gone. 

Dick Edwards tells about the pastime of “whirling” that 
took place in the saloons of the Western Catskills in the Dela- 
ware River Valley, when men relaxed from hard work in the 
woods. “Whirling” consisted of the competitive exchange of 
good-natured insults in rhyme. 

Pat Edwards was author of a poem about a courtship that 
failed. Pat was father of George Edwards, the famous folk mins- 
trel, and a member of the clan of Edwards, Hinckleys, Conklins, 
and Rogers, a lusty and gregarious lot of mountaineers with 
ready wit, creative imaginations, and prodigious memories for old 
folksongs. By all who knew him Pat was described in superla- 
tives: the best singer, storyteller, and trickster of them all. Pat 
was an itinerant maker of wooden scoops, a hard drinker, and a 
jolly saloon companion. A favorite trick of his was to pick up a 
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7; ae newspaper and pretend to read a scandalous item about some 
¢ a : saloon habitué, the joke being that Pat couldn’t read a word. 
: oe Pat knew a fabulous number of songs, and the brakemen on the 
: O. and W. used to persuade him to ride back and forth on their 
run, singing an endless flow of songs in the caboose. 

Pat made up the following ditty about Millard Conklin. 
Millard himself was no slouch at turning out rhymes about other 
: people; but after he heard this one, he never “whirled” another. 
The song follows: 


Millard Conklin: I saw Louise Cooney alone in the land, 

She was bleaching her clothes on the 
Pennsylvania stream. 

I stepped up to her and I made a bow, 

Saying, the sky looks heavy, 

Pa says we'll get rain; 

But for six months and better 

It runs on my mind 

That we should get married, 

If you would proclaim. 


Louise Cooney: For to marry, kind sir, I’m too young, 
And besides these Conklins have a 
false, flattering tongue, 
And there’s my old mother 
Right angry would be 
If I should get married 
To a scoop-maker like thee. 


Millard Conklin: Farewell to Pennsylvania. 
For me there’s no rest; 
oe I will shoulder my scoop tools 
e ; And I will travel West. 
I'll leave Pennsylvania 
And Louisa behind. 
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Louise Cooney: Come back, loving Millard, 
It was I that won your heart; 
And I will give you my right hand 
That we never will part. 
No, we never will part, love, 
Until the day that we die, 
And we'll go to Dominie Hathaway 
And braid, you and I. 


Millard Conklin: Since the last words we’ve spoken 
Is quite out of tune, 
I’ve quite changed my mind 
And now will live single 
And single I'll remain. 
Or I'll court some other damsel 
In the Pennsylvania stream; 
And if ever I get married 
Until the day that I die, 
I'll court no more Cooneys— 
You see if I lie. 


Moving eastward across the Catskills to the Hudson River 
Valley we found an amusing poem in Rosendale, once the center 
of the cement industry of the nation. This tall tale in verse was 
furnished by Pat Riley, who claims to be the oldest resident of 
Rosendale. Mr. Riley says that the author was Willy O’Brien, 
who worked in the cement mines. Abe Sammons owned a dis- 
tillery in Rosendale. The song follows: 


ABE SAMMONS’ APPLEJACK 


I'd like a drink of Applejack 
Or a little drink of Ale, 
The famous stuff Abe Sammons made 
In the town of Rosendale. 

It was good for all that ailed you, 
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It would drive away the blues; 
Why, it made a long-eared rabbit 
Bite a bull-dog right in two. 


It cured a man in Rock Locks 

They had given up for dead; 

He took a drink of applejack 

And jumped right out of bed. 

A drink of Abe’s old apple 

Just would make you pay the rent, 

It would make you talk of millions 
Though you didn’t have a cent. 


A woman lived in Eddyville 

Who had a lazy son; 

He never did a lick of work 

Till he was twenty-one. 

One day a neighbor told her 

What might induce the lad to work; 
One charge of Abe’s old apple 
Made him labor like a Turk. 


In Whiteport lived a pretty girl 
Whose age was seventeen; 

She loved a fine young farmer 

By the name of Silas Green. 

She would ask him to go walking, 
Then invite him to her house; 

But he'd sit there by the hour, 

Just as quiet as a mouse. 


One night she mixed him up 

A drink of toddy for his cold; 
A drop or two of Sammons’ best 
Just made young Silas bold; 
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They’re married now and settled, 
She’s as happy as a queen, 
Thanks to that shot of apple 
Which she gave to Silas Green. 


Oh! the juice of Ulster’s apples 
Will bring back many a dream 

Of the folks away up yonder— 

Up in Rosendale, I mean. 

I'd like to turn the old clock back 
Some forty years or more 

Just for a night of dances 

On Abe Sammons’ ballroom floor. 


I'd drink a hooker just before 
The hour for the ball, 

And have another afterwards— 
We'd drink it in the hall. 

I'd like to dance the Lancers 
With the girl I loved the best; 
I never will forget the rose 
She pinned upon my breast. 


I often wish I'd saved those cards 
On which the bids were sent: 
Inviting you and lady friend 

Or lady and her gent. 


I'd like to dance to “‘Home Sweet Home” 


With those old friends of mine, 
And have one good old parting drink 
Of apple, ale, or wine; 


Then bid them all good morning 
As the sun begins to shine 
While the band is softly playing 
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In the days of “Auld Lang Syne.” 
Kentucky Rye or Bourbon 

Or good old New England rum 
Might warm the cockles of our hearts 
When winter’s chill had come. 


But the stuff we most desired 

When rude Boreas shook our shacks, 

Was old Ulster’s famous Mountain Dew, 

Abe Sammons’ Applejack. 


A BALLAD OF FROZEN MEN 


COoMMUNICATED BY IRMA MAY GRIFFIN 


N THE Griffin Corners Herald for January 10, 1891, upon 
the 58th anniversary of the “dreadful fate’ described in the 
following ballad, there was published a poem which had been 
handed to the editor by a certain “Elder Miller” of the Old 
School Baptist Church, a gentleman who died about 1914 at the 
age of eighty-seven. In all probability the Elder did not write the 
ballad, which is in a style popular in the early nineteenth century. 
Abner Mead, young and unmarried, of course left no descend- 
ants. “Ruben” Craft left a family of young children who sub- 
sequently grew up and married; his descendants live in Roxbury, 
Fleischmanns, and other Delaware County places. (Some thirty- 
seven years ago, Griffin Corners, settled by my relatives, was 
renamed for the famous yeast manufacturer, who had an adver- 
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tisement for Fleischmann’s Yeast in the newspaper which pub- 
lished the poem.) 

Tradition says that Mead and Craft had attended a barn- 
raising, where they partook rather freely of whatever men did 
partake of in that day. 


Awake, awake, my friends give ear 
Think on these deaths, which was severe, 


# "Twas on the tenth of January 
Eighteen hundred twenty-three. 
It was then from home two men did go 
In a bad storm of wind and snow 
To tell their names I must proceed 
It was Ruben Craft and Abner Mead. 
That day was spent as many are, 
To think on death was not their care. 
But O how soon we now may see 
Men go from home to eternity. 
on 
¥ They then sat out for to go home 
» But, alas, they never did come, 
The night being dark, the storm severe, 
wi It proved their deaths as you will hear. 
e 
he The day being gone, the night being spent, 
ry. Word to their parents then was sent, 
d- Their fathers quickiy did appear 
* To look for their sons they loved so dear. 
y Great lamentations then were made, 
ry “Our sons are dead,” they often said, 
as They wrung their hands, they wept full sore, 


“Our sons alive we'll see no more.” 
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Then to the woods they all did go 

To look for these men as you may know, 
Then after looking all around 

They found them dead upon the ground. 


An awful sight they then did view, 
Abner being dead and Ruben too. 
God’s power made known, as we may say 
In an awful and tremendous way. 


There is one thing more I will relate 
Concerning Ruben’s dreadful fate, ~ 
He left a wife and children dear 
To lament his absence here. 


Now to the friends of broken heart, 
One word of comfort I’d impart, 

As you know, good Job did say, 

“The Lord will give and take away.” 


Lord sanctify this stroke I pray 

And fit us for that dreadful day 

That we with Christ at last may stand 
In heaven above at thy right hand. 
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HOLIDAYS IN THE UKRAINE 


By OLGA MYSLICHUK 


ECAUSE they follow another calendar, the Ukrainians’ 
Christmas falls on January 7 and Ukrainian New Year's 
on January 14. 

On Christmas Eve, instead of a Christmas tree, the Ukrainian 
father brings in a wheat bundle (Chin) and places it in the cor- 
ner of the room (honorable corner). Then he and the children 
bring in fragrant hay and spread it on the table and on benches 
in commemoration of Christ’s birth in the manger. 

The Christmas Eve meal is a very special supper. Twelve dif- 
ferent foods are prepared in honor of the twelve disciples: (1) 
kutia—wheat with its shell off, mixed with water and baked with 
honey; it is never called wheat on this holiday, alway kutia, tra- 
ditionally eaten for a good harvest; (2) specially prepared fish; 
(3) halubtci; (4) pyrogi; (5) a special kind of white mushroom 
(hrybij) not grown in this country; (6) borscht; (7) vegetables 
like lima beans, peas, and horsebeans (bip); (8) honey and poppy 
seed; (9) pies, (10) kasha, like yellow rice, also not grown in this 
country; (11) special bread; (12) dried plums, pears, and apples 
cooked together and served as dessert. The juice is given to the 
children to drink. On Christmas Eve no meat, butter, milk, or 
anything with part oil in it can be eaten because of fasting. 

After supper some food is left for the departed souls who, it 
is believed, will visit their families and also eat. A candle is lit 
and burns all evening. Meanwhile, the boys and girls go caroling 
under windows, and they wish good health and luck to the fam- 
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ilies. For this they receive some money which they give to the 
church. 

There are three days of celebration, in commemoration of: (1) 
Christ’s birth (Rizdwo); (2) the Nativity, honoring Mary (Bo- 
horadyci); (3) first sight of the Star of Bethlehem by Stefan (Ste- 
fana). On the fourth day, the house is cleaned, and the wheat and 
straw are gathered in bunches and brought to the barn. On New 
Year’s Eve they are brought back into the house. 

Very early on New Year’s morning, a bunch of oats is burned 
in the back yard. It is believed that whoever burns his oats (dida) 
the earliest will get the best harvest. When one neighbor sights 
another neighbor's oats burning, he quickly rushes to burn his 
too. Soon all the sky around the little village is red. The girls in 
the household are responsible for cleaning the house, collecting 
the oats, and burning it in the backyard. The mother and father 
never do this, for it is believed that the earliest girl gets the best 
man for a husband. 

The holiday of the Three Kings falls on January 18. The 
entire family go to Mass and bring a pitcher of water to be 
blessed. When they return home, no one eats until he has sipped 
some of the blessed water. This is also a fast day and there is no 
meat, milk, or butter. Towards twilight, the father puts some of 
the blessed water in a bowl and blesses everything in the house 
and barn. This is for “‘good luck’’. Some of the water is kept in 
the pitcher for use later in the year. They believe it will cure the 
sick and keep the household from wrongdoing. 

What has been described to me as Jordan’s Holiday falls on 
January 19 and commemorates Christ’s baptism. Again there are 
twelve dishes of various foods. After Mass, a big procession goes 
to the river to bless the water. Everyone in the village, old and 
young, is there. If the village does not have a river, a special kind 
of lake is made for this purpose. A cross is hewn from ice (so no 
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storms will ruin the harvest). The people wait around the cross 
for their blessed water. When the ceremony is finished, everybody 
scoops up some water in a pitcher and the fastest runner in the 
household runs as fast as he can towards home. (When Mother 
was explaining this she laughed as hard as she could, remember- 
ing all the villagers running helter skelter in every direction with 
their pitchers of water.) When he reaches home, he blesses the 
animals. It is believed that the family will have healthy cows and 
horses all year if they bless their animals first. This holy Jordan 
water is also kept in bottles the year around. 


Note: My informants are: (1) my mother, Mrs. Katherine Myslichuk of 
Auburn, N, Y., born on a farm near Kiev; she came to the U.S.A. in 1920 and 
married here; (2) Mr. N. A. Bezkorowaynay of Auburn, a family friend whose 
education included four years at a college in the Ukraine; he is an engineer. # 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN HOLIDAY 
LORE IN ONONDAGA COUNTY 


By MILDRED BUSO 


N CHRISTMAS EVE our table is spread with lots of 
food, such as all kinds of fruits, dishes of mixed nuts, 
candy, kold¢ki (cakes—cheese, poppy seed, and nut), and 
a dish of little tiny rolls (made out of raised dough) which are 
covered with poppy seeds, sugar, honey, a little hot milk, and 
butter. We always have a little Christmas Eve service before we 
begin to eat—we sing Slovak carols with no musical accompani- 
ment, but my parents know all the tunes to the carols. (“We” 
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refers to my mother and dad, my brother and his wife, and my 
sister and me.) We always sing ¢as radosti. After singing a few 
songs, my mother says the long Christmas Eve prayer, thanking 
God and asking Him to watch over us, and we conclude with the 
Lord’s Prayer. Then my Dad takes the oplatki (very thin wafers 
shaped oblong with inscriptions on them) and on each one he 
spreads a little honey and gives us one each. We eat this first. Then 
comes the soup—the traditional soup being cabbage and meat 
cooked together, but since none of the family is especially fond 
of this kind, we have either chicken or mushroom soup—it almost 
always has some meat in it. After the soup we eat the buchti, the 
little rolls covered with poppy seed; then we usually eat a little 
of everything on the table, some fruit, some nuts, kold¢ki, and 
candy.. We always have a temptation to nibble at something 
before the meal begins, but my parents have a little saying that 
goes well at this time: “Nibble now and you will nibble before 
each meal the rest of your life!” The candle on the table stays 
lighted through the meal and until the time we go to bed. 

On New Year’s Eve we repeat this same service—we sing etc. 
and Mother says a prayer for the New Year. I enjoy this Christ- 
mas tradition very much, and hope that I can continue it when 
I have a home of my own. (That is, everything but the cabbage 
soup.) 

My parents tell me that in Czechoslovakia on the day before 
Christmas a girl does not eat until the stars come out at night. 
After that she sweeps the bedroom floor in her home and takes 
the dirt out and dumps it on the ground in a mound and twirls 
around once and listens to hear from which direction a dog will 
bark. This barking signifies the direction from which her hus- 
band-to-be will come. Then she goes to the well, pumps some 
water, and then leans over the well to listen to what is going on 
down at the bottom. If the water sounds as if it were knocking, 
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this husband-to-be will handle a hammer well. If it gurgles, she 
will have a drunkard on her hands. And if the well is quiet, she'll 
have a barber. 

On New Year’s Eve a girl goes out underneath the window to. 
listen to her parents’ conversation. In talking if she hears them 
say ‘It Prec’’ (Go away), then that year she will be married. But 
if they say “Ide§ sedet’’ (Go and sit down), then that year she will 
remain at home. 

After supper on New Year’s Eve, a girl will put into a walnut 
shell a part of everything that she has had to eat at that meal, and 
she puts this under her pillow. If she dreams that night, this 
dream forms her future. The man she dreams of will be her hus- 
band-to-be. 

Note: The informants are Mr. and Mrs. George Buso of Mottville, N. Y. 


Both were born in Czechoslovakia (in 1898 and 1900) and came to the U.S.A. 
when they were about twenty years old. They met in Syracuse, N. Y, # 


UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 
FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 


By B. A. BOTKIN anp WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


ALL UPSTAIRS. In August Sam Eskin (whom I was visiting 
in Woodstock) drove Sidney Robertson Cowell and me through a 
downpour to call on Harry Siemsen and his sister Marie on their 
poultry farm at Zena. This was the Saturday of the Ticonderoga 
festival (reported on by Bill Tyrrell below), which we had given up 
hope of making. The Siemsens also run a summer boarding-house; 
and in the dining room with the tables set for dinner we held an 
impromptu folklore meeting of our own. In 1946 or ’47, Harry told 
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us, he had started putting things down. Then a couple of years ago 
Moritz Jagendorf put a folklore bee in the Ulster County Historical 
Society's bonnet as part of his scheme for making collectors out of 
local historians. Now, through the Farm Home Bureau, the Siemsens 
are engaged in a county-wide project (following Louis Jones’ guid- 
ance.) Each year the group gets together to tell stories instead of talk 
about folklore, as we do at our meetings. 

I had never been able to get to one of these Kingston meetings 
and as I leafed through the notebook collection in progress, I couldn't 
help feeling that there are just as good fish in the sea as ever were 
caught. Harry's oral versions of his stories were far more effective 
than the written versions; and I urged Sam to record them. Take the 
story of the man whose nose was cut off in the mowing machine and 
put on backwards, so that every time he sneezed he blew his hat off. 
Finally, and Harry seemed proud of this ending, he got caught in a 
thunderstorm and was drowned. 

Speaking of the Irish who came in about 1840 to work the blue- 
stone quarries, and whose songs have disappeared, Harry said: “We 
haven’t even a ghost town—only loose masonry foundations.” And: 
“Al Smith made the sidewalks of New York popular. We sent them 
in from here.” I wanted to know more about local industries, whose 
lore can be just as important—well, almost—as their products. Harry 
has been trying to collect the language of the quarrymen and men- 
tioned some one else who is studying the millstone business. ‘They 
was made awful crude,” said Harry of the powder mills. “That's 
why they blew up once in a while. Bits of iron spoiled the trees in 
this vicinity.” He also told us about salt-cellar collecting; about 
local place names (Stone Hollow, Jockey Hill); Dutch sayings (You 
give me a good argument); and showed us a copy of Samuel Hart 
Wright's Farmer’s Almanac published in Kingston in 1856, and clip- 
pings of poems by Henry S. Backus, the Saugerties Bard, of the same 
date. I heard for the first time of Joseph Conway's nightly radio 
program of songs, poems, and stories, out of Poughkeepsie. And he 
referred us to Jagy for a copy of his (Harry’s) poem, “I remember.” 
When Harry sang snatches of “The Farmer’s Curst Wife,” Marie 
kibitzed, “That's why his hens lay so good.” “I’m no singer,” 
protested Harry, “I’m a carrier of folk song. . . . I’ve got it all 
upstairs.” 


SITTING DOWN TOGETHER. Admirable people these carriers! 
And that evening, at the Twelfth Annual Folk Festival of the Cats- 
kills in Chichester, I coudn’t help thinking that more is lost than 
gained, perhaps, by putting the carriers through their paces on a 
platform. This in spite of Norman Studer’s insistence that “This is 
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not a performance. . . . Tonight we're just going to sit down to- 
gether—the campers and the people from all over the mountains—and 
exchange songs.” At the same time a good deal is gained by these 
festivals—the old-timers gain an audience and the youngsters gain 
a repertoire and an opportunity (as Norman pointed out) to “get 
in touch” with the past. Having just come from sitting down together 
with Harry Siemsen, I couldn’t help feeling, however, that the real 
exchange takes place in these folks’ dining room, kitchen, or back 
yard, where, according to Norman, “We of Camp Woodland went on 
trips. We went all over the mountains just to meet people, just to 
know them—what was on their minds, what they liked, what they 
worked at.” 


AMONG OUR NEIGHBORS AND CONTEMPORARIES. Over 
in the Pennsylvania Dutch country, at Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, the Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore Center is doing a fine 
job of sitting down together and helping the carriers unload. Wit- 
ness the July, 1952, issue of the semi-monthly Pennsylvania Dutchman 
(edited by Alfred L. Shoemaker, Don Yoder, J. William Frey, and 
Joel A. Hartman). Here you will find the programs of the Third 
Annual Pennsylvania Dutch Folk Festival (held on the Kutztown 
fair grounds, July 3-6) and the First Annual Seminars on the Folk 
Culture of the Pennsylvania Dutch Country at Bynden Wood, Aug- 
ust 4-9. As well as a variety of articles on Dutch Writers from Mor- 
rison’s Cove, The Distelfink, Some Dutchman Jests, Ken Karrich 
May (a parody of “Ta-ra-ra-ra Boom-de-ay”), How I Pow Vow for 
Rote Laufa, Old Wedding Customs, Crider & Brother Marriage 
Certificates, German Language Reprints of Chambersburg, Cherry Sea- 
son Recipes, Chambersburg German Newspapers, and Northampton 
County Bobbelmoul (the last by Mrs. Russell S. Baver, who has a 
dialect program on Station WEST, Easton). Our Pennsylvania 
brethren may be heavy on genealogy, but we are glad to see “enjoy- 
ment mixed with industry” in this industrious publication as at the 
lumpa parties where old clothes and rags were cut up in strips, sewed 
together, and wound into a ball for rag-carpet making. 

From the Neighboring “Republic of Vermont,” Vrest Orton issues 
a gem of a catalogue (No. 52-B, 1952) which is a folklore collector's 
item. If you are looking for an old-fashioned Vermont pie basket, 
a real old-fashioned wood churn, or a dandy 1880 coffee mill, you 
will find them charmingly described and illustrated in this “wish 
book” of the Vermont Country Store at Weston, which “delivers to 
our door” (advt.) everything from a barrel of crackers to a genuine 

and-made horse-drawn carriage, built to order. Plus a good mea- 
sure of Vrest Orton’s cracker-barrel humor and horse-and-buggy-days 
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philosophy (“I Hate Telephones,” “Is Vermont in the United 
States?”’, as well as almanacish notes, on the art of tea drinking and 
maple sugar. The catalogue belongs on the shelf with L. L. Bean’s 
from Freeport, Maine. 


SAGA OF A SINGER. On Sunday, September 7, Oscar Brand 
and his Folk Song Festival returned to Station WNYC for the eighth 
year, after the first summer off the air in all that time. The day 
before, on his way down from Plum Point, New Windsor, where he 
has been doing a little singing but mostly sailing (an 18-foot 
centerboard Marconi-rig sloop), Oscar stopped off in Croton and 
obligingly spoke for the record. 

“I was born in Winnipeg, Manitoba, in 1920,” he said. “My 
family—all five of us—came to Minneapolis in 1927 and lived in the 
Twin Cities for a while. Then we went to Chicago and lived there 
for a while. Some time before the depression we moved to New 
York. Our quarters were small, so my parents boarded me out on a 
New Jersey farm, where I learned more songs than I would have done 
anywhere else. When we moved to Brooklyn, I went to Erasmus Hall 
high. I was always singing, but never with an instrument. In 1937, 
when I got out of high school, I had a four-string tenor banjo, bought 
a book for a quarter, and learned three chords. For two years I went 
up and down the East coast, working as a farmer and for a while as 
a boxer, and singing at bars and hotels. I discovered that a simple 
instrument and a couple of songs were a perfect touchstone for hos- 
pitality. I sang everything in one key until I found a capo and fitted 
it on the banjo, so I could make it a half-tone higher. Since I had 
to change the tunes to fit, I contributed some new folksong versions. 

“Early in 1939 I came back to New York because my brother, who 
was already in college and wanted me to join him, had sent in an 
application for me. I was accepted at Brooklyn College on one of the 
lowest averages of all time, and graduated in Pyschology in 1943. I 
continued to sing at parties and around, even did a little stage sing- 
ing, though I never thought I could sing professionally. I worked a 
little at Bellevue as an assistant to Dr. Shearer. Then I went into 
the army, first in the infantry and then in psychology. I became a 
section chief at the induction center at Grand Central Palace and did 
some special work in Buffalo and Utica. While I was at the Rhodes 
General Hospital with a collapsed leg, I got a telegram asking me to 
edit a six-page weekly for psychiatric patients, staffed by them, at the 
Mason General Hospital on Long Island. I ran it six months and then 
was discharged. 

“In my psychological work I used folksongs. The problem is to 
establish rapport with and trust in the patient, especially the non-city 
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patient, who distrusts any one with education. “Barbara Allen” was 
a touchstone with Southern patients, who would say, when I sang it, 
“I know it a little different.” And then the guy would come out and 
tell about his life and touch on the source of his difficulties. 

“In 1945, when I got out of the army, I left the psychology field 
completely—though when I meet old friends we still talk psychology. 
I had written radio comedy shows in college, and now I decided to 
try to write radio scripts. I studied with John Gassner at the New 
School. Meanwhile, William Morris suggested that I go out on tour 
with Herb Shriner as a singer, which I did for a year. That same year, 
1945, I started my program on WNYC.” 

As singer and actor, Oscar has appeared on all the networks—in 
“Americana” for Firestone, with Ben Grauer on the Kate Smith Hour, 
with Norman Corwin’s documentary series, in the Dr. Christian show, 
and currently, on the Mike and Buff TV show, every third week. In 
1946 he wrote scripts for the State Department, which has recorded his 
WNYC programs for rebroadcast on the Voice of America. 

Last spring Doris Day’s recording of his “A Guy’s a Guy” was a 
Number One hit. “A music publisher called on me and asked me if 
I had any folksongs that might become popular. This was in view 
of the vogue started by the Weavers. So I rewrote ‘A Gob is a Gob.’” 
He has since received many parodies of the song, not all of them as 
refined as his version. And he has traced the origin of the words to 
a song in Pills to Purge Melancholy, “1 Went to the House,” contain- 
ing the lines, 


Knaves will be knaves wherever they may be 
Listen, I'll tell you how this knave served me. 


At the moment Oscar is working on a series of 52 weekly programs 
of American religious folk music to be produced by Pan American 
Broadcasting Corporation for BBC in co-operation with the National 
Lutheran Hour. He is also appearing on the program of the record 
manufacturers’ convention in Hartford, Connecticut, October 4. Now 
billed as the “Wandering Minstrel,” Oscar was originally known to his 
WNYC fans as the “Shoeless Troubadour.” When he first started on 
WNYC, he would tap his feet, and was told that this didn’t sound 
so well on the air. “How about taking off my shoes?” he asked. 

Shoes or no shoes, there is something relaxed and loose about the 
format and tone of his Folk Song Festival — doubtless a hangover 
from his vaudeville days—though the ad-lib-sounding patter is care- 
fully scripted, he assures me. 

B. A. B. 
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SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


AMERICAN INDIANS have been the subjects of a quantity of recent 
illustrative materials. Their significant customs and traditions are 
revealed in word, picture, music, and combinations of all these media. 
A distinguished series of 16 mm sound motion pictures, in brilliant 
color, has treated with capable understanding the heritage of leading 
Indian groups. Seminoles of the Everglades, the first of the series, 
indicates the life and surroundings of the Florida Seminoles, while 
last year’s releases on the Hopi, in Miracle of the Mesa, and on the 
Pueblo Indians, in The Pueblo Heritage, are similar sympathetic, but 
not romanticized views. Current productions on the Sioux, Fallen 
Eagle, and Alaska Indians, Giant of the North, continue the high 
quality of these documents of traditional ceremonies and arts and 
crafts. Produced by Alan Shilin Productions, Inc. (450 W. 56th St., 
N. Y. 19), for P. Lorrilard, the films, with the exception of the first, 
are unusually restrained in their advertising. 

The Longhouse People is another important document on the 
Indian heritage. Here the emphasis is on the actual performance of 
historic Iroquois ceremonies in modern surroundings. The National 
Film Board of Canada (1270 Avenue of the Americas, N. Y. 20) is the 
source for this excellent view. 

Three new long-playing recordings of Indian songs and dances 
from the Frances Densmore collection have been released by the 
Library of Congress through its Archive of American Folksong (Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.). These valuable contributions to the knowledge of 
lore and customs of the American Indians were recorded by Miss Dens- 
more some 30 to 40 years ago before traditions were exposed to mod- 
ernization. The current releases are Songs of the Sioux (AAFS-L23), 
Songs of the Yuma, Cocopa, and Yaqui (AAFS-L24) , and Songs of the 
Pawnee and Northern Ute (AAFS-L25). Music of Mexico-Indian is 
a recording of current examples of traditional tribal ceremonies. The 
recordings were made for Folkways (117 W. 46th St., N. Y. 19) among 
the Tzotzil, Yaqui, Huichol, Seri, and Cora groups by Henrietta 
Urchenko. 


FOLK MUSIC FANS continue to be enthralled by the wealth of 
materials in the Folkways a of American Folk Music. These 
first three volumes (FP-251, -52, -53) of a 5 or 6 volume set cover a 


wide range of ballads, dances, hymns, spirituals, songs, and work-tunes 
from the south and southeast. They are recordings by folk perform- 
ers, in the late 1920’s and 30's, of 84 titles that demonstrate an equal 
variety of styles and techniques. All of them evince a zestful knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the music. 
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Another Folkways example of the unusual but nonetheless import- 
ant recording of folk items in a collection of Anglo-American Ballads 
collected in Texas by Hermes Nye. Among the rare finds turned up 
by this Dallas collector and singer is an uncommon version of an 
ancient Robin Hood ballad. Also of considerable interest and import- 
ance is a diverse program of Songs and Ballads by Shep Ginandes, the 
folk-singing Boston pediatrician whose initial collection was released 
last year. The present recording is handled through The Record 
Loft (189 W. 10th St., N. Y. 14) and portends to be every bit as 
popular as the first. 


FOLKWAYS OF THE WORLD are further illustrated by recordings 
from the Folkways concern. One of them is the first commercially 
distributed examples of the primitive music of the Maori of New 
Zealand. These exciting and colorful renditions of death and canoe- 
ing songs and chants considerably enrich the available ethnic informa- 
tion on the Maoris. The eminent collector of the world’s musical 
expression, Laura Bolton, has made available to Folkways a varied 
program of songs, dances, and choral music from Armenia (FP-806). 
Essentially a group of popular love songs, dance tunes, and rounde- 
lays, the recording is a notable effort. Similar materials gathered in 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Serbia, Macedonia, Croatia and Montenegro are 
on the recording of Folk Music from Serbia, Dalmatia, and Yugoslavia 
(FP-805) . It is a combination of folk and popular music that uncov- 
ers some extraordinary varieties. 

From the same area comes Folk Dances of Macedonia, a camera 
report of two well-known examples, with the actual music; this 
Julian Bryan 16 mm motion picture is available from the Interna- 
tional Film Foundation (1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19). 


FOR YOUNGSTERS among the folk fans, Decca has come up with 
a pleasant assortment of songs and dances. The Weavers supply the 
words and music for two lively games (K-37); Burl Ives has a single 
record (K-68) of three enjoyable titles; Sam Hinton’s single is another 
attractive group of folk tunes; and Frank Luther’s item (K-71) is 
a typical Luther program for young listeners. French Folk Songs for 
Children (K-66 and K-67) is an important pair of selections for both 
folk fans and learning linguists. 


A FILM OF NOTE features Oscar Brand, the versatile New York 
City folk performer. Jt Takes Everybody to Build This Land shows 
the degree of interdependence in our economic system and the shift 
from hand-crafted productive methods to the complex mass-produc- 
tion enterprise of the present. Many scenes of materials and activities 
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in the first portion were shot in the Farmers’ Museum in Coopers- 
town. The Brand narrations skilfully introduce tunes, and even sev- 
eral of the verses, of appropriate folk songs to add to the authenticity 
and effectiveness of the film. Distribution of this pioneering produc- 
tion is handled through Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (N.Y.C. 
office; 335 West 4l1st St., N. Y. 36). 


THE RECORD LOFT (189 W. 10th St., N. Y. 14), previously 
reported on these pages as producers of noteworthy recordings by 
Frank Warner, Jean Ritchie, and Shep Ginandes, took a new and 
important step forward in its distribution of folk recordings: it has 
become the first retail store to specialize exclusively in the sale of 
authentic folk recordings. The shop displays all currently available 
folk disks, and stocks as many worthwhile out-of-issue numbers as it 
can locate. For those sought-after items, it offers to copy, or “dub,” 
any title on individual request. Proprietors Jac Holzman and Paul 
Rickolt have also edited a catalogue listing their offerings of all 
domestic and imported recordings. Their shop is open seven days a 
week from 2 p. m. to 8 p. m. and also services mail orders. Record 
Loft production continues with a stellar LP by NYFS President Frank 
Warner. 


THE SUMMER MEETING of the New York Folklore Society was 
held August 16th as a joint session with the Green Mountain Folklore 
Society. The program planned by NYFS President Frank M. Warner 
and chief of the Vermont folklorists Leon W. Dean drew an enthu- 
siastic and appreciative audience that filled to capacity the meeting 
room in the New York State Historical Association’s Ticonderoga 
museum. Jared vanWagenen, Jr., opened the program with an 
account of lore and legend in his life around Lawyersville that set 
the tone for a session that was as entertaining as it was informative. 
Vermont real estate operator Morris R. Wilcox followed with a read- 
ing of his folk-flavored poems about “Men and Mountains.” Mar- 
jorie Lansing Porter, collector, writer, and all-around guiding spirit 
of North Country folklore, related some of her collecting experiences 
and regaled the group with the results of her searches. Several of 
her important sources of information were on hand and responded 
to Mrs. Porter’s introductions, as did Professor George Yokum who 
sang songs and ballads traditional to the Adirondacks area. Vermont 
was again heard from when Leon Dean recounted some folklore he 
knows so intimately from “over in Vermont.” York State folk fans 
from the North Country to far off Long Island agreed it was a memo- 
rable meeting. 


W. G. T. 
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DR. NORMAN CAZDEN, who now teaches at the University of Llli- 
nois, formerly taught at Vassar College and was on the staff of Camp 
Woodland in the Catskills, where NORMAN STUDER of New York 
City is still the Director. 


HARRY OSTER, a graduate of Harvard, has done graduate work at 
Columbia and Cornell. He is well known for his lecture-recitals on 
American folksongs. 


JAMES P. FRANCIS, OLGA MYSLICHUK, and MILDRED BUSO 
(Mrs. D. R. Glaze) are recent graduates of Cornell, where ROBERT 
A. GLAH is a senior. 


IRMA MAY GRIFFIN of Roxbury, Delaware County, is co-author 
of a History of her town, to be published soon. 


Michigan’s Upper Peninsula where folk traditions 
of two continents live on in story-swapping sessions 


Bloodstoppers and Bearwalkers 


FOLK TRADITIONS OF THE UPPER PENINSULA 


By Richard M. Dorson. The pagan mythology of the Indian, the 
Canadian’s loup-garou, Old World peasant heroes, New World 
mining tales, and other favorites—raw, vigorous, salty—as told 
to Mr. Dorson by old-timers in tar paper shacks, who still have 
the leisure to spin legends. Illustrated. $5.00 


At your bookseller, or 
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ELEKTRA RECORDS 
PRESENTS 


FRANK WARNER 


SINGING 
AMERICAN FOLKSONGS AND BALLADS 


Battle of Bull Run; Unreconstructed Rebel; Keep 
Your Hand on the Plow; Lord Lovell; Gilgarry 
Mountain; Blue Mountain Lake; Tom Dooley; Got 
The Whole World in His Hands; Hold My Hand, 
Lord Jesus; Days of Forty-nine. 


10” Long Playing Record EKLP-3 
$4.45 


JEAN RITCHIE 


SINGING THE TRADITIONAL SONGS OF HER 
KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN FAMILY 


“Authentic and unusual folk music performed 
by a fresh-voiced and unaffected singer.”—N. Y. 
Herald-Tribune 


10” Long Playing Record EKLP-2 
$4.45 


PRODUCTS OF ELEKTRA RECORDS DIVISION 
OF THE ELEKTRA-STRATFORD RECORD CORP. 
AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR RECORD DEALER 
Distributed Nationally By 
Phoenix Disc Distributing Corp. 


884 Tenth Ave., New York City, New York 
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